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Chapter 1 
Viral Lobbying and the Influence Production 
Process 


When the World Health Organisation (WHO) declared the state of pandemic on 
11 March 2020, the extreme gravity and scope of the COVID-19 crisis became in- 
creasingly apparent. ‘This is not just a public health crisis, it is a crisis that will 
touch every sector,’ said Dr. Tedros Adhanom Ghebreyesus, WHO director-gener- 
al, at a press briefing. ‘So, every sector and every individual must be involved in 
the fights’ (TIME 2021). 

And they did, indeed, become involved: across all sectors and types of social 
and economic interests, groups mobilised to take part in the political debates 
about the consequences of COVID-19. In the face of tragically high numbers of 
human lives at stake, combined with vast economic, social and psychological 
consequences, a countless number of interest groups took part in suggesting dif- 
ferent policy options to limit the spread of the virus, as well as to address the 
adverse effects of both the disease and the government interventions to fight 
the pandemic. 

The peak association BusinessEurope, for instance, wrote in a position paper 
on March 16" 2020 that many businesses were ‘already facing, or will face, se- 
vere financial pressures during the coming months’ (BusinessEurope 2021). 
Moreover, the group urgently called for a set of policy measures ‘to help maintain 
confidence across the business community, protect the business eco-system, and 
ensure that as many companies as possible survive the present difficulties and 
are able to help drive the economic recovery when restrictions related to the 
virus are lifted.’ Other groups voiced different concerns, such as the vulnerable 
position of the elderly and people with pre-existing health conditions, or of chil- 
dren with learning difficulties and their psychological health when subject to so- 
cial distancing rules. 

All these efforts to express the interests of different social and economic 
groups during the pandemic and, ultimately, attempts to influence resulting pol- 
icies, are a crucial part of viral politics (Chari and Rozas 2021). At the same time, 
an explicit focus on interest groups and lobbying is largely absent from recent 
studies of pandemic politics.’ Typically, studies of pandemic politics focus on 


1 Exceptions are a few studies that assess the effects of the pandemic on lobbying positions, 
biases in lobbying, and political access (Bonafont and Iborra 2021; Eady and Rasmussen 
2021; Fuchs and Sack 2021; Junk et al. 2021). 
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other aspects, such as policy evaluations of and variation in government re- 
sponses (Altiparmakis et al. 2021; Engler et al. 2021; Chari and Rozas 2021), 
power imbalances between political institutions (Bolleyer and Salat 2021), au- 
thorities’ crisis communication (Petersen et al. 2021), and public support or po- 
litical trust (Devine et al. 2021; Bol et al. 2021; Jorgensen et al. 2021; Lindholt et 
al. 2021). 


Why ‘Viral Lobbing’? 


In this book, we give centre-stage to another important perspective by studying 
viral lobbying, which we understand as all attempts by non-state organisations to 
influence public debates or policies during the COVID-19 pandemic. This definition 
includes a diverse set of organisations, which lobby i.e. use strategies to pursue 
their political interests (cf. Baroni et al. 2014), including non-governmental or- 
ganisations (NGOs), labour unions, associations of professionals, think tanks, 
business associations and individual firms. We label these non-state organisa- 
tions engaging in influence attempts, interest groups. We are both interested in 
how these groups pursued their interests with respect to COVID-19-related poli- 
cies, as well as their general ability and practises in lobbying during the pandem- 
ic. 

With this definition of viral lobbying in mind, our aim is to contribute in two 
main ways with our analyses. First, we hope to help analysists, scholars and 
practitioners interested in pandemic politics to understand the role of interest 
groups. Input from different social and economic groups is vital for designing 
policy interventions that take the needs of various actors into account. Therefore, 
viral lobbying has the potential to play a vital and conducive role in designing 
viral (and other) policies. Yet, it can only do so, if major imbalances in the mo- 
bilisation of different interests, as well as in the consultation practices and re- 
sponsiveness of decision makers can be avoided — despite the severe challenges 
that the pandemic posed for both interest groups and political gatekeepers. As 
we show throughout the book, inequalities in the ability to contribute to policies 
during the pandemic occurred at several stages of what we call the influence pro- 
duction process. 

Second, we aim to introduce new students of interest group politics to a 
more broadly applicable framework for understanding lobbying activities and in- 
fluence on specific (new) policies, based on the case of the pandemic. While the 
pandemic has been unprecedented and historic on all accounts, it is also a use- 
ful example of a highly salient focussing event (Kingdon 1984; Birkland 1997), 
which simultaneously hits existing interest group communities and sets the in- 
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fluence production process in motion on a new set of issues. By analysing viral 
lobbying after the pandemic hit, we can exemplify the steps involved when inter- 
est groups seek to influence new issues, as well as the potential challenges and 
constraints they face. In this sense, viral lobbying can even be interpreted more 
broadly and denote the situation where a highly salient (set of) issue(s) attracts 
high levels of lobbying activity (i.e. ‘goes viral’), meaning that a large number of 
interest groups jump on the bandwagon (Baumgartner and Leech 2001; Halpin 
2011) and (try to) have a say on the(se) issue(s). 

In the rest of this chapter, we unpack the key concepts for our account of 
viral lobbying that can inform both perspectives: focussing events and the influ- 
ence production process. Subsequently, we introduce the structure of the book. 


The Spread of COVID-19 as a Focussing Event 


In his seminal work on Agendas, Alternatives and Public Policies, Kingdon (1984, 
94f) describes focussing events as a ‘push’ that can help ‘get the attention of 
people in and around government’. A focussing event, he continues, is ‘a crisis 
or disaster that comes along to call attention to [a] problem, a powerful symbol 
that catches on’. In his theory of multiple streams, focussing events can, there- 
fore, help open a window of opportunity for policy change. Although Kingdon’s 
theory constitutes a broad ‘garbage can’ model of the agenda setting process 
(Kingdon 1984, 86f) and his focus does not lie on interest groups, we deem 
the ‘focussing event’ concept useful to study ‘viral lobbying’ after the outbreak 
of the pandemic. 

Arguably, the outbreak of COVID-19 can be seen as a textbook example of a 
focussing event that has dominated the political agenda and initiated far-reach- 
ing policy change. As Kingdon (1984, 95-100) himself notes, some events, such 
as those that aggregate harm through a high number of human casualties, are 
more powerful than others when it comes to attracting attention. Other scholars 
have added that there is, in fact, a diverse set of potential focussing events (Birk- 
land 1997; Birkland and DeYoung 2012), meaning only some events unfold actual 
effects on the policy agenda. Moreover, focussing events can vary strongly in 
their causes (Best 2010): some are non-actor promoted (NAPE), like the spread 
of COVID-19, whereas others are actor promoted (APE), such as the January 6" 
Capitol attack. In addition, there are combined cases, sometimes labelled ‘trig- 
gering events’ (van der Brug and Berkhout 2015), where actors such as political 
parties become important ‘issue initiators’, that turn an arising problem into a 
political issue (Cobb and Elder 1983). 
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All this means that any example of a focussing event will share only some 
features with other events. Furthermore, most actual focusing events that fulfil 
their potential in playing a central role in agenda and policy change are likely 
to seem like outliers, not least because policy (sub)systems tend to be character- 
ised by stability most of the time (Baumgartner and Jones 2010). The spread of 
COVID-19 surely is an anomaly in this sense: The global spread of the virus 
and steep increase in serious infections throughout 2020 and 2021 overburdened 
hospitals and involved over 5 million deaths globally (as reported to WHO 2022). 
As a result, the pandemic completely dominated the public and media agenda. 
At the same time, it attracted the full attention of policymakers, policy professio- 
nals, experts and interest groups, all trying to come up with potential policy sol- 
utions. This means that problem-definition, the search for available policy solu- 
tions, and the urgent political will to employ these, coincided. Hence, the spread 
of COVID-19 marks a ‘successful’ focusing event that opened windows of oppor- 
tunity for a number of policies to be introduced, including policies to increase 
resources in the health sector, to limit personal freedoms, such as the freedom 
of movement through (international) travel regulations, and policies to pause, 
but also support, many economic activities. Notably, the pandemic both called 
attention to pre-existing problems, such as understaffed hospitals, as well as 
causing completely new problems, such as turning all physical meetings and in- 
teractions into a health hazard. 

Yet, despite the uniqueness when it comes to the urgency and agenda-dom- 
inance during this pandemic, we see it as a highly fruitful case to study what 
happens when crises and other events place an issue, or set of issues, on the 
agenda of interest groups and policymakers at the same time. Such an alignment 
of the agendas allows studying how interest groups attempt to exert influence on 
the (new) issue(s). In our case, a strong focus lies on COVID-19 related policies, 
including health and safety measures, sector-specific restrictions and economic 
rescue packages. Examples of such health and safety measures include regula- 
tions regarding the use of masks in public and private settings, social distancing, 
rules on testing and testing facilities, as well as those introduced in the second 
phase of the pandemic with vaccination and recovery passes, such as the EU 
COVID Green Pass. Sector specific measures are regulations, which refer to the 
definition of essential and non-essential services, as well as all lockdown mea- 
sures put in place to pause economic activities or allow them to operate at lim- 
ited capacity. Finally, economic rescue packages entail all stimuli and support 
mechanisms put in place to counter the negative economic effects of the virus 
and lockdown measures. 

The initiation, design and implementation of these different regulatory and 
distributive policies has had important consequences for various types of inter- 
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est groups, which is why they had strong incentives to start or increase their lob- 
bying activities. A (potential) focussing event can, in this sense, trigger the sup- 
ply side of lobbying: interest groups become active and try to affect decision- 
making related to the event. At the same time, a (potential) focussing event 
can affect the demand side of lobbying when an event draws policymakers’ at- 
tention to a set of policy problems, so that they begin consulting relevant stake- 
holders in order to gather input for designing policy interventions. While, in 
Kingdon’s terms, such push and pull forces would be reflected in the ‘multiple 
streams’, which potentially overlap, we focus instead on the sequence of steps 
required for the supply and demand side of lobbying to meet after a focussing 
event. As we will argue in the following, we study this as a chain of strategic de- 
cisions and potential outcomes, which we term the influence production process 
on (new) policy issues. The steps in this process cover the attempts by interest 
groups to influence policies after a focussing event (i.e. the supply side of lob- 
bying), the reactions of political gatekeepers (i.e. the demand side), as well as 
the potential result of these forces (i.e. lobbying influence). 


The Influence Production Process 


We build on existing work, which addresses different phases in organising and 
expressing political interests. Notably, Lowery and Brasher (2004) have used 
the term influence production process to cover a diverse set of phases including 
1) the formation of interest groups, 2) the size and structure of interest group 
communities, as well as 3) the activities and 4) influence of existing groups 
(see also: Lowery and Gray 2004). There are some clear advantages to taking 
such an encompassing view of influence production, which includes the full 
life-cycle of interest groups and their populations: Other than seeking policy in- 
fluence, interest groups need to ensure their survival as organisations, which 
means they compete for members and/or funding and need to protect their rep- 
utation (Berkhout 2013). These aims are important ends in themselves and inter- 
twined with their attempts at securing influence (Lowery 2007). Put differently, 
the processes of group formation, organisational maintenance and political in- 
fluence are not independent from each other, so a mere focus on political influ- 
ence might underestimate other key motivations for the strategies of interest 
groups. 

At the same time, however, not all phases in such a model of influence pro- 
duction are equally central when we want to understand (viral) lobbying in con- 
crete situations. In March 2020, when the state of the pandemic was announced 
and governments all over the world were devising complex sets of policy re- 
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sponses to anticipate contingency plans, contain the virus and/or control its 
spread (Chari and Rozas 2021, 38 ff), a set of complex challenges hit existing in- 
terest groups and the existing group community. Very concretely, existing groups 
needed to decide how to position themselves on these issues, and what strat- 
egies to use to express their interests to relevant decision makers. 

Mahoney (2008, 3) describes the ‘advocacy process’ as a sequence of strate- 
gic decisions starting with deciding whether to mobilise on a political debate 
and ending with potential lobbying success. Our adjusted model of the influence 
production process builds on her approach: We focus on the decisions and out- 
comes involved when existing interest groups in the group community try to in- 
fluence policies on new issues on the political agenda. Although group forma- 
tion and organisational community dynamics are not focal in our model, we 
discuss their implications in some of the other stages, given the important 
links between them (Berkhout 2013; Lowery 2007). 

Figure 1 summarises our four-step model of these processes, where a focus- 
sing event or other trigger for agenda change kick-starts a sequence of strategic 
choices among interest groups and leads to potential outcomes in terms of their 
political access and influence on these issues. Notably, in case of the pandemic, 
the focussing event can be seen as an external shock hitting the community of 
interest groups (solid arrow in Figure 1.1). In other cases, however, parts of the 
interest group community might take part in triggering agenda change (dotted 
arrow), for instance in actor-promoted focussing events (Best 2010), such as suc- 
cessful information campaigns, or when groups act as ‘policy entrepreneurs’ en- 
suring that the potential symbolic power of a focussing event catches on (King- 
don 1984). Irrespective of these drivers of agenda setting, we argue that once 
issues are high up on the political agenda, lobbying influence on these issues 
is a potential outcome of a sequence of steps (1-4). 

Issue mobilisation here refers to what is sometimes termed ‘second order mo- 
bilisation’, meaning the question of ‘whether organised groups participate in 
policymaking once formed’ (Rasmussen and Gross 2015, 345). An interest 
group might here face issue mobilisation problems, for instance because it 
lacks resources to prioritise an issue, which means an early halt for the potential 
influence process (e.g. Fraussen, Halpin, and Nownes 2021). In other situations, 
the lack of mobilisation might also be a strategic choice, for instance when the 
issue is contentious and divides members or the public (cf. Bolleyer 2021), so 
that mobilisation could have negative effects on the reputation, maintenance 
or even survival of the group (Berkhout 2013; Lowery 2007; Lowery and Brasher 
2004). Or else, a group might decide to remain inactive when it knows that its 
interests will be expressed anyway through other actors. This could be due to 
‘free-riding’ (cf. Olson 1965) or a division of labour with other groups, such as 
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Figure 1.1: Influence production process on a new (set of) policy issue(s). 


umbrella organisations, taking on the task of mobilisation (cf. Junk 2019). In case 
of ‘viral lobbying’, however, the stakes were so high for all involved actors that 
mobilising, in one way or the other, on Coronavirus-related issues is likely to 
have been strategically useful for most if not all groups. This is why we study 
issue mobilisation primarily as the ability to mobilise, and to mobilise early 
and intensely after the focussing event. Understanding these mobilisation pat- 
terns is relevant in and of itself, given that inequalities in the ability to voice dif- 
ferent societal interests is undesirable from a normative standpoint that values 
civil society participation on an equal footing (cf. Habermas 1997; Dahl 1956). 
Moreover, it is the first step in which eventual biases in political influence 
might take root. 

Second, once an interest group has managed to mobilise on an issue, it faces 
a number of decisions regarding what strategies to employ, while subject to con- 
straints, such as resource shortages. These decisions can include how much to 
lobby, in which political venues and with what arguments (Mahoney 2008). 
More broadly speaking, available strategies can be divided into inside and out- 
side strategies (Diir and Mateo 2016; Hanegraaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker 
2016; Junk 2016; Weiler and Brändli 2015), which can be used individually or 
in combination with each other. Inside strategies here mean all tactics employed 
to interact directly with policymakers with the aim of influencing policy, whereas 
outside strategies target the media and/or public opinion, and thereby potential- 
ly also affect policymakers indirectly (Kollman 1998). Yet, as Lowery and Brash- 
er’s (2004) model usefully highlights, not all considerations in strategy choice 
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are aimed at seeking influence (also see: Lowery 2007). A main concern of inter- 
est groups is securing stability and survival for their organisation by attracting 
attention, member support and/or funding, not least in crisis situations. In rela- 
tion to viral lobbying during the pandemic, we therefore carefully study both lob- 
bying strategies aimed at affecting Coronavirus-related policies, as well as strat- 
egies aimed at securing organisational stability. 

Third, a potential outcome of the use of different lobbying strategies is ac- 
cess to relevant gatekeepers. Lobbying access can here be defined as the situa- 
tion when an interest group has passed a ‘threshold controlled by relevant gate- 
keepers’ (Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2017, 307). Relevant gatekeepers can here 
(like for strategies) be categorised as inside arenas, such as the government, par- 
liament or the bureaucracy, and outside arenas, such as the media (cf. Binderk- 
rantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; Junk 2019; Fraussen and Beyers 2016). 
When it comes to viral lobbying, after the outbreak of the pandemic different 
gatekeepers have faced extreme pressures to act swiftly and effectively, while 
navigating a situation with extreme uncertainties when it comes to anticipating 
and controlling (new variants of) the virus (Chari and Rozas 2021). Moreover, 
some gatekeepers, such as members of parliament, experienced a weakening 
of their position vis-a-vis the executive (Bolleyer and Salat 2021). In other 
words, there are different reasons for why access to gatekeepers might be 
blocked to an interest group: 1) the inability or unwillingness of gatekeepers to 
consult it and/or 2) the inability of the interest group to contribute, for instance 
because it faced mobilisation problems, or chose less effective lobbying strat- 
egies. In our study, we include these strands of explanations for (un)successful 
access at the ‘demand’ and ‘supply’ side of lobbying. 

Fourth and finally, lobbying influence is a potential outcome of this se- 
quence of steps: when a group has mobilised and has chosen strategies that 
have helped it secure access to relevant gatekeepers, decision makers might be 
responsive to the interest group. Lobbying influence can here be seen as the 
holy grail of interest group scholarship and practice: it is eagerly pursued, but 
very hard to fathom. Understood causally, it means that a different outcome 
would have prevailed, had the interest group not become involved (cf. Dahl’s 
(1957) definition of power). This is extremely difficult to ascertain (Diir 2008; 
Leech 2010; Lowery 2013). We therefore combine three complementary perspec- 
tives to the study of lobbying influence to gauge variation in influence of viral 
lobbying. Our underlying assumptions are that influential groups 1) see them- 
selves as impactful throughout the pandemic, potentially even increasingly so 
over time, 2) attain their policy preferences on Coronavirus-related policies, 
and 3) are more satisfied with the resulting government policies. In studying dif- 
ferent proxies for influence at different times, we are especially interested in un- 
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derstanding how patterns in influence vary compared to the other steps in the 
interest production process, i.e. mobilisation, strategies, and access. 

With this framework in mind (Figure 1.1), we trace for each step in the influ- 
ence production process, whether there are inequalities favouring certain types 
of groups, such as better resourced organisations, or groups that represent busi- 
ness and other economic interests. In more ‘pessimistic’ strands of lobbying 
theory, such biases are a key concern (cf. Schattschneider 1960; Olson 1965). 
Other, more ‘optimistic’ theories of lobbying underline the plurality of types of 
groups that mobilise, get access and potentially influence on public policies 
(cf. Truman 1951). According to such theories, a key expectation is that the de- 
gree to which an organisation is affected by a focusing event should be a driver 
of lobbying involvement. Throughout the book, we theorise in more detail about 
these explanatory factors and assess their importance throughout the influence 
production process. In this way, we hope to provide an empirical assessment of 
viral lobbying that is theoretically rooted and can inform a normative evaluation 
of the role of interest groups in viral politics (see Chapter 8). 


Structure of the Book 


In sum, throughout the book, we shed light on the elements of our model of the 
influence production process to explain viral lobbying after the outbreak of 
COVID-19. After presenting our project and the novel data sources we employ 
to cover lobbying in eight European polities (Chapter 2), the chapters focus on 
the above stages of the influence production process starting with issue mobili- 
sation (Chapter 3), strategy selection (Chapter 4), access to gatekeepers (Chap- 
ter 5), and lobbying influence (Chapter 6). In addition, we reflect further on our 
quantitative findings based on interest groups’ experiences with lobbying during 
the pandemic, which they shared in a series of qualitative focus group interviews 
(Chapter 7). Finally, our concluding chapter sums up our main findings and re- 
flects on the rich evidence provided in the different chapters to help evaluate the 
workings of viral lobbying (Chapter 8). 
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Chapter 2 
The InterCov Project 


To trace the influence production process of viral lobbying, we rely on data col- 
lected in two surveys we conducted in summer 2020 and summer 2021 in eight 
European polities’: Austria, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and the European Union. As will be discussed in detail in this chapter, 
during this period of investigation, viral politics dominated day-to-day public 
policymaking and interest group activities in these polities. 

As the pandemic unfolded, professionals from different backgrounds prob- 
ably saw and interpreted what was happening through their specific lens. So 
did we as scholars of interest groups and public policy and started the InterCov 
project (short for: Interest Representation during the Coronavirus Crisis). Although 
there were many developments we could not anticipate in the spring of 2020 
when the pandemic violently hit Europe, we were certain that the activities of in- 
terest groups were going to play a major role in shaping how individuals, organ- 
isations and whole countries would cope with the repercussions of the virus. We, 
therefore, wanted to document their activities, and shed light on patterns and 
potential biases in interest representation during the pandemic. This is why 
the project unfolded along with real-world events, in a quicker manner than is 
typical for academic research: In April 2020, the initial project idea was devel- 
oped by Wiebke Junk, and later that month our research team started to draft 
the first cross-national survey (team members: Ellis Aizenberg, Joost Berkhout, Mi- 
chele Crepaz, Marcel Hanegraaff and Wiebke Junk). By early June, we were able to 
field the first wave of our cross-country survey to capture what European interest 
groups were going through at the time (Junk et al. 2020). 

As interest group researchers, we were familiar with some of their challeng- 
es. We also had several initial ideas about patterns in lobbying after the outbreak 
of the pandemic, which we were interested in studying. When designing our first 
survey, for example, we expected business associations and firms to lobby for 
economic rescue packages to make up for losses in closed sectors due to the pan- 
demic. We also imagined trade unions and associations of professionals mobilis- 
ing on out-of-work benefits or issues of health and safety standards at work, or 


2 Survey-based research is a popular and wide-spread approach in interest group research (Diir 
and Mateo 2016; Beyers et al. 2016; Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2020; Allern and 
Hansen 2022), and we built on these existing practices to design and field our surveys (Junk et 
al. 2020; Junk et al. 2021b). Our approach, however, also differs from standard approaches as it is 
tailored to capture the particularities of viral lobbying. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110783148-002 
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patient organisations advocating for health policy to protect vulnerable people 
from the spread of the virus. We could, however, not grasp yet how deeply the 
pandemic would affect interest group mobilisation, their organisational stability, 
the frequency and modes by which they communicated their concerns and inter- 
ests to policymakers and the media, and, ultimately, how impactful such com- 
munication would be. One year after the first survey, we, hence, followed up 
with a second survey covering additional angles (Junk et al. 2021b). Its aim 
was also to help us understand how the role of interest groups had developed 
since the breakout of COVID-19. 

The result of these efforts contribute significantly to the few existing cross- 
country projects on interest groups in Europe (see: ClG-survey (Beyers et 
al. 2020), GovLis (Rasmussen, Mader, and Reher 2018), INTERARENA (Binderk- 
rantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2020), PAIRDEM (Allern et al. 2022)). Our 
first survey in June 2020 was sent to 5,945 interest groups in the eight polities 
under study here. In June 2021, our second survey was distributed to 5,770 inter- 
est groups. A combined overall of roughly 1,500 unique interest groups complet- 
ed our surveys with a response rate of 22.7 percent in 2020 and 14.3percent in 
2021 in the eight polities. Our analysis of viral lobbying relies on these responses. 
With this data, we complement previous efforts in lobbying research to address a 
key challenge in interest group scholarship, namely the availability of large-N 
cross-country data (Diir and Mateo 2016; Beyers et al. 2016; Binderkrantz, Chris- 
tiansen, and Pedersen 2020; Allern and Hansen 2022). While our data is excep- 
tionally well-suited to address the strategies, access and influence of interest 
groups during the pandemic, it can also help understand some more general pat- 
terns in lobbying (Junk et al. 2021a; Crepaz, Hanegraaff, and Junk 2022). 

In what follows, we first provide a brief description of the context conditions 
in the eight polities under investigation during the 18 months period under study 
here (March 2020-June 2021). We then describe how we selected the almost 
6,000 organisations as potential participants in our surveys, discuss response 
rates and potential biases in the data collection process. Next, we describe the 
structure of the survey and its particularities to capture viral lobbying. The chap- 
ter then focuses on the three main explanatory variables that we focus on 
throughout the whole book as determinants in the influence production process: 
interest group type, lobbying resources and affectedness. We provide descriptive 
analyses of these factors and discuss these in detail. The following chapters then 
zoom in on different operationalisations of outcome variables: issue mobilisa- 
tion (Chapter 3), strategies (Chapter 4), access (Chapter 5) and influence (Chap- 
ter 6). These are not discussed here but are explained in each individual chapter. 
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Background 
The COVID-19 Pandemic in Eight European Polities 


When the WHO declared the state of pandemic on the 11" of March 2020, COVID- 
19 was already widespread in Europe. Italy was the most affected of the Europe- 
an countries in the early weeks of the pandemic with an average of 5,200 new 
daily COVID-19 cases and a shocking daily average of 750 COVID-19 deaths by 
the end of March. Into the first weeks of April, the virus had propagated in all 
European countries causing what has been, later that year, called ‘the first 
wave’ of COVID-19. 

The intensity of this wave varied by country. In Austria and Denmark, for ex- 
ample, infection and death rates never reached the levels found in Italy during 
this period (WHO 2022). Germany or Ireland, on the contrary, faced a steep rise in 
daily cases, hospitalisations, and COVID-19 deaths between the end of March 
and the first weeks of April. Apart from epidemiological reasons, the infection 
curve ‘flattened’ thanks to the introduction of policies which all European coun- 
tries had put in place to prevent the spread of the virus. These fall in the category 
of viral policies, which we discussed in Chapter 1 of this book. These policies in- 
clude, among other measures, school and workplace closures, cancellation of 
events, restrictions to movement and public gatherings, restriction to interna- 
tional travel, and the introduction of health and safety measures such as quar- 
antine rules for infected people, social distancing and the use of face coverings 
and other sanitary equipment. 

Of course, the timing of the introduction of such policies as well as their 
strictness has varied by country. However, scholars have observed levels of uni- 
formity in the range of viral policies European countries have adopted during the 
first wave (Chari and Rozas 2021; Jahn 2022; Ritchie et al. 2020). For example, 
while school closures were in place only in Italy, Spain, Greece, Portugal and 
France as of March 10", such closures extended to almost all European countries 
by the 27" of the same month. The same pattern can be observed with the intro- 
duction of international travel restrictions, or with viral policies that — instead of 
preventing the spread of the virus — were put in place to support individuals and 
businesses affected by such restrictions. Income support measures for people 
out of work due to the pandemic, for example, fall in this category. These 
were absent in most European countries in mid-March but were rapidly intro- 
duced in all European countries by mid-April and remained in place for long 
time periods. 

This first period of crisis management was followed by a relatively quiet in- 
terval, where infection rates dropped, COVID-19 hospitalisations and death rates 
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fell, and lockdown restrictions were to some extent eased (Jahn 2022). This situa- 
tion was only temporary as in the autumn of 2020 the Alpha and Beta mutations 
of the SARS-CoV-2 (discovered in the UK and South Africa, respectively) started 
spreading globally, causing a second wave of COVID-19 in Europe. Scientists la- 
belled these mutations as comparatively more infectious than the previous dom- 
inant strain, and this factor facilitated their propagation across the world, in- 
cluding Europe. Similar to what was observed during the first wave, countries 
across Europe responded with a combination of virus containment policies, 
such as lockdowns, and distributive policies to buffer their negative effects. In 
the seven European countries we analyse in this book (in addition to the EU 
level), approaches to viral policy tended to converge even more as the second 
wave unfolded. Figure 2.1 displays this trend plotting the COVID-19 Stringency 
Index, a policy index developed by Ritchie et al. (2020) to measure the strictness 
of COVID-19 lockdowns and other policies, over time. 

As can been seen across all seven countries, an initial rise in policy respons- 
es to COVID-19 in the early stages of the pandemic was quickly followed by an 
easing of such policies during the summer of 2020. This easing was followed 
by the reintroduction of restrictions in the autumn as soon as infections became 
rampant again. 
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Figure 2.1: Development of COVID-19 restrictions over time for seven countries under in- 
vestigation. Source: Adapted from Jahn (2022). 
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Taking both COVID-19 waves into account, however, one can still observe dif- 
ferences between countries. Italy, for example, which had the strictest lockdown 
in place in March, April and May of 2020, relaxed some of its regulations during 
the summer. It then introduced strict rules again, this time in line with ap- 
proaches taken in Germany, the Netherlands, Ireland or Austria between October 
2020 and January 2021, when the second wave of COVID-19 hit Europe. Sweden 
and Denmark took a comparatively looser approach to COVID-19 regulations with 
the latter scoring lower on the government response stringency index also during 
the second wave of the virus. 

In the first time period, from March to May 2020, the closure of government 
buildings reduced opportunities for direct face-to-face lobbying. At the same 
time, the increased need to respond to major public policy decisions was de- 
manding for the internal functioning of interest groups. At later stages, organisa- 
tions continued to face these challenges but to a different degree or after effec- 
tive adaptational responses. We account for the stage-wise development of the 
policy responses by means of the two-wave set-up of our survey (see details 
below). 

In the background of the pandemic, the European Union (EU) played a key 
role in viral politics as well. Despite its relatively minor involvement in national 
lockdown policies, the EU has, for instance, provided a framework for the devel- 
opment of rescue packages. By late April 2020, EU member states had in fact al- 
ready agreed to develop an EU-level recovery fund which was presented on May 
27" and had the value of €750 billion. Another key policy at the EU-level con- 
cerned travel and movement restrictions. In October 2020, the Council of the 
EU adopted a recommendation for a coordinated approach to the restriction of 
free movement of people in response to the COVID-19 pandemic. This decision 
informs the list of non-EU countries for which travel restrictions were in place, 
the implementation of passenger locator forms for travel and the creation of 
the EU Digital COVID certificate for vaccinated or recovered individuals. Finally, 
the EU has been a key player in vaccination policy. In the summer of 2020, the 
European Commission conducted talks with pharmaceutical manufacturers to 
secure future stocks of potential COVID-19 vaccines, which later led to the sign- 
ing of four contracts with AstraZeneca, Moderna, Pfizer BioNTech and Johnson & 
Johnson (Janssen), as well as the implementation of a strategy to distribute pur- 
chased vaccines across the EU in 2021. 

With the role of the EU in viral politics in mind, we include the European 
Union in our study of viral lobbying, in addition to Austria, Denmark, Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, the Netherlands and Sweden. These polities were selected foremost 
based on the availability of comparable lists of interest group populations (Ai- 
zenberg and Hanegraaff 2020; Crepaz 2020; Crepaz and Hanegraaff 2020; Bind- 
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erkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2014; Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Ped- 
ersen 2020; Naurin and Boräng 2012; Pritoni 2019). Studying them together al- 
lows us to provide a relatively comprehensive picture of lobbying during the pan- 
demic in Europe. More generally, this set of countries is relatively similar on a 
number of relevant political dimensions (e.g. they are all EU member states) 
which makes it possible for us to study them in a single research design. At 
the same time, the seven countries under investigation offer a mix of different 
types of welfare states, types of interest mediation and electoral systems, and dif- 
ferent government responses to the crisis. This variation broadens the likely ap- 
plicability of our findings beyond the countries studied. We argue, therefore, that 
the sample of polities is well suited to understand the influence production proc- 
ess in western democracies more broadly. 


Identifying Interest Groups 


We aimed at selecting comparable samples of organisations and firms in the 
eight polities. To do so, we drew on existing lists of active organisations, such 
as previous research, lobbying registers, directories of associations and lists of 
interest group populations. Such mixture of policy-related data sources (‘top- 
down’) and society-based data sources (‘bottom-up’) is recommended (Berkhout 
et al. 2017) for research questions that cover multiple stages of influence produc- 
tion. When selecting organisations from these lists, we aimed for an equal distri- 
bution of different types of interest groups within each polity. We therefore con- 
structed a comparable ‘stratified’ sample of approximately 150 business 
associations, 150 profession associations, 150 unions, 150 identity or ideational 
groups, as well as 150 large firms sourced from lists identifying the firms with 
the largest revenue in a country (such as fortune 500). 

We opted for stratifying the sample by organisation type in order to ensure 
that we included a high enough number of observations per organisation type, 
which is important to be able to make inferences about different group types. 
For this reason, we ‘oversampled’, for instance, trade unions, given the total 
number of unions in all countries is low, compared to NGOs or business organ- 
isations. Especially considering the potentially prominent role that trade unions 
and profession groups might have played in representing workers affected by the 
pandemic, we wanted to include a sufficient number of such organisations in our 
sample to ensure the statistical leverage needed for modelling group type differ- 
ences. For each country, our completed stratified sample included approximately 
700 interest groups. To cover the large European community of interest groups, 
we used a larger sample of 1,407 interest groups for the EU. 
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In total, we identified approximately 6,000 interest groups for which we col- 
lected the contact address of the lead political or public affairs specialist or a 
generalist address when the former was not available. The surveys were devel- 
oped and sent to potential respondents electronically using the software package 
Qualtrics. The first wave of the survey was in the field from early June to mid-July 
2020 and was sent to 5,945 valid addresses. As we sent out the survey, we updat- 
ed our lists of organisations by replacing non-valid addresses. We ended up with 
5,770 addresses for our second survey wave, which was in the field between mid- 
June and late July 2021. For each wave, we sent three sets of reminders, each at 
an interval of approximately two weeks. 

The overall response rate was 22.7 percent for the first survey and 14.3 per- 
cent for the second one (based on surveys completed to the end). Although rel- 
atively low in the second wave, such levels of response rates are common in in- 
terest group research (Marchetti 2015) and are comparable to other large-N 
survey-based lobbying projects (Dür and Mateo 2016; Beyers et al. 2020; Binderk- 
rantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2020). Importantly, and as seen in Table 2.1, 
response rates vary considerably between countries. 


Table 2.1: Sent surveys and response rates by polity. 


Survey 1 Survey 2 

Surveys Completed Response Surveys Completed Response 

Sent Rate (%) Sent Rate (%) 
DK 730 304 41.6 684 205 30.0 
SE 650 225 34.6 600 125 20.8 
IE 652 177 271 668 90 13.5 
NL 700 161 23.0 677 90 13.3 
DE 549 97 17.7 495 60 12.1 
AT 617 98 15.8 609 86 14.1 
EU 1,407 207 14.7 1,386 122 8.8 
IT 640 82 12.8 651 46 7.1 


Total 5,945 1,351 22.7 5,770 824 14.3 


First of all, in Nordic countries we achieved higher response rates compared to 
other polities, while response rates for Italy, Austria, Germany and the EU re- 
mained comparatively low. Ireland and the Netherlands find themselves in the 
middle of the distribution. Such variation between countries with higher and 
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lower participation in surveys are common, also reported in other interest group 
studies (e. g. Binderkrantz and Rasmussen 2015; Dür and Mateo 2016; Junk 2019). 

An additional interesting observation is the decrease in the response rates 
(by 8.4 percent based on all responses) when comparing the first and second sur- 
vey. There are several potential explanations for this. First, this could be due to 
an increasing COVID-19 fatigue after more than a year of pandemic. While our 
first survey was timed when the pandemic was a (puzzling) new reality for organ- 
isations, by 2021 organisations were used to it, and it might have been less ap- 
pealing to answer questions related to the effects of the crisis. Second, the con- 
tact lists were newly updated in 2020, and re-used in 2021. In the meanwhile, 
some people might have moved positions, which meant that our emails were 
less well-targeted, and could explain part of the drop in the response rate. 

In more general terms, a major concern in survey research is non-response 
bias, which occurs when non-respondents from a sample differ substantially 
from participants in the survey. This could be introduced by, for example, 
under-resourced organisations that do not have time to fill out our survey, inter- 
est groups that are rarely politically active and have low interest in answering a 
survey about lobbying, or organisations heavily affected by the pandemic that 
have other priorities than supporting our research. While we cannot rule out 
that some organisations have decided to not participate based on these (or 
other) grounds, we also find much variation among survey respondents in the 
resources available to organisations, their level of political activity and their per- 
ceived affectedness by the pandemic. Therefore, we reason that there are no stark 
patterns in non-responses related to our main explanatory variables of interest 
(as the following sections will demonstrate). With this in mind, we believe our 
data is suitable to offer valuable insights into viral lobbying and the influence 
production process more generally. We move into the description of the survey 
structure and the data set next. 


Structure of the Surveys and Data 


Both our surveys consist of approximately 40 questions, which collect informa- 
tion about interest groups’ lobbying activities before and during the pandemic, 
as well as details on each organisation’s characteristics and its relationships 
with membership, supporters and funders. In this section, we give an overview 
of the questions, and present our focal explanatory variables: interest group 
type, lobbying resources, and affectedness by the pandemic. 
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Question Overview 


More specifically, the focus of the first survey was on interest group activities 

during the first months of the pandemic (Junk et al. 2020). We collected informa- 

tion on: 

— the intensity and form of disruption caused by the pandemic for interest 
groups’ political activities 

— interest groups’ perceived affectedness by the pandemic 

— the perceived threat to organisational stability caused by the pandemic 

- the frequency of using political activities (in general and on viral policies) 

- the timing of political activities (that is, week and month of activity) 

— the aim of political activity when targeted at viral policies 

— the frequency of exchanges between interest groups and policymakers, as 
well as the media 

— the extent to which these exchanges were initiated by policymakers 

— the perceived influence of interest groups and their levels of satisfaction with 
political decisions and viral policies. 


In our second survey (Junk et al. 2021b), we followed up on most of these aspects 

and collected additional information on: 

— the frequency of activities aimed at maintaining organisational stability 

— the sources of income of interest groups and whether income (from each 
source) has increased or decreased since the start of the pandemic 

— the extent to which interest groups have obtained government funds during 
the pandemic 

— the frequency of contacts initiated by policymakers and journalists. 


These foci allowed us to capture the particularities of viral lobbying and, as dis- 
cussed in the following empirical chapters, items for these batteries of questions 
are used as outcome and explanatory variables to disentangle the influence pro- 
duction process. With over 50 substantive questions related to lobbying practices 
during the pandemic, it is impossible to cover all items in this book. Hence, we 
focus on selected elements to trace the influence production process (see Chap- 
ter 1). A detailed description of each of the relevant items can be found in the 
following chapters on issue mobilisation, lobbying strategies, access and influ- 
ence. The full set of questions can be found in Junk et al. (2020, 2021b). 

In addition to the questions, which we tailored to the COVID-19 circumstan- 
ces, we collected information about organisational characteristics as is common 
in interest group research. Using these items, we describe the characteristics of 
respondent organisations based on the three key factors, which throughout 
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this book are treated as potential drivers of viral lobbying and explanatory factors 
in the influence production process. 


Interest Group Type 


First, we map respondents by interest group type. More specifically, in our survey 
we asked interest group representatives to identify their organisation as one of 
seven group types: 1) company or firm; 2) business interest association; 3) asso- 
ciation of professionals; 4) labour union; 5) NGO or cause group; 6) citizen mem- 
bership association; 7) research institute, think tank or semi-public organisa- 
tion.* We excluded other types of organisations in case they were registered in 
our data sources, most notably public agencies (e. g. municipalities lobbying na- 
tionally). We then simplified these seven categories by collapsing them into 
three: 1) The category of business groups and firms covers companies and 
firms, business interest associations and research institutes, think tanks or 
semi-public organisations active on economic issues; 2) The category of profes- 
sion groups and unions covers associations of professionals and labour unions; 
3) The category of NGOs and citizen groups includes NGOs, cause groups, citizen 
membership association and research institutes, think tanks or semi-public or- 
ganisations active on social issues. 

Using this categorisation of interest groups, we count 470 business groups 
and firms (34.9%), 448 profession groups and unions (33.2%), and 430 NGOs 
and citizen groups (31.9%), which have completed our first survey (2020). 
Among the participants of our second survey (2021), we count 271 business 
groups and firms (32.1%), 297 profession groups and unions (35.2%) and 277 
NGOs and citizen groups (32.8%). In both surveys, this represents a fairly 
equal distribution whereby each interest group category accounts for approxi- 
mately one third of the total responses. In Figure 2.2, we display the distribution 
of these three interest group types by polity, that is, by the polity (i.e. one of the 
seven countries, or the EU level) in which the organisations are active. 


3 The number of observations in each category were distributed as follows between these sur- 
vey respondents (survey 1/survey 2, respectively): 1) Company or firm (13.6 %/13.8%), 2) Business 
interest association: (20.3 %/17.4%), 3) association of professionals (21.9 %/24.4%), 4) labour un- 
ions (11.3%/10.5%), NGOs or cause groups (23.9%/24.3%), citizen membership associations 
(5.9%/6.0 %), research institute, think tank or semi-public organisation (3.3 %/3.6%). 

4 If respondents chose the latter category, we additionally asked them if their organisation was 
mostly active on social or economic issues. 
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Figure 2.2: Distribution of interest group types by polity (both survey waves). 


As Figure 2.2 shows, the distribution of group types is not stable across polities, 
which indicates that the response rates of different group types varied between 
countries. In Sweden, for example, the proportion of profession groups and un- 
ions exceeds that of other group types, while the opposite trend is found in the 
European Union. Moreover, in both surveys the count of business associations 
and firms exceeds that of other groups in Germany, while in Ireland NGOs and 
citizen groups constitute the largest proportion. Overall, distributions are rela- 
tively similar between our first and second survey. An exception is the Nether- 
lands, where we see a drop of nearly 20 percent in the responses by business as- 
sociations and firms to our second survey.’ 


5 In general, the response rate among individual firms in the Netherlands is relatively low (Ai- 
zenberg 2022). The high response rate during the first wave was therefore an unexpected (but 
welcome) outcome, while the response rate to the second wave was more in line with previous 
experiences. 
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Lobbying Resources 


A second relevant organisational characteristic we capture is the availability of 
resources for lobbying. In our surveys, we ask respondents to note the number 
of full-time staff working in public affairs in the organisation based on five an- 
swer categories: 1) one or less (e. g. one part-time); 2) one to four; 3) five to ten; 4) 
eleven to fifteen; 5) more than fifteen. Once again, we collapse answers in three 
categories, namely, Low (less than one); Medium (between one and four); and 
High (five or more), with roughly equal numbers of observations in each category. 

We prefer this approach to asking about an organisation’s lobbying budgets, 
because questions concerning (lobbying) budgets tend to discourage responses. 
Such questions are more sensitive and cognitively demanding compared to ques- 
tions regarding staff size. We therefore opted to ask about staff size, now a com- 
mon practice in (European) lobbying research (e.g. De Bruycker 2019; Fléthe 
2019; Junk 2020; Mahoney 2008) and assume that lobbying staff size is a fair 
proxy of overall lobbying resources employed by an organisation. This allows 
us to compare interest groups based on their availability of lobbying resources, 
as summarised in Figure 2.3. More specifically, the figure shows the distribution 
of the organisations’ lobbying resources by polity. Comparatively, figures are 
quite similar for the 2020 and the 2021 survey. Overall, it can be noted that, in 
the majority of polities, organisations that fall in the category of low or medium 
resources are the norm. Exceptions are found in Austria and Germany where a 
comparatively higher proportion of respondents represent more resourceful in- 
terest groups. 

An interesting question is whether such lobbying resources tend to be asso- 
ciated with specific organisational types. In Figure 2.4 we therefore show the dis- 
tribution of group types for organisations with low (public affairs staff <1), me- 
dium (1-4) and high (=5) lobbying resources for both sets of surveys. 

The figure partly confirms resource asymmetries described in the literature, 
but suggests that these are less strong than one might expect. More specifically, 
in both survey waves, business associations and firms tend to exceed other group 
types in the category of organisations with medium and high lobbying resources. 
On the contrary, profession group and unions, as well as NGOs and citizen groups 
outnumber business groups and firms in the category of organisations with low 
resources. This distribution suggests that business associations and firms tend 
to be somewhat better-resourced compared to other interest groups. At the 
same time, we see a considerable share of all types of groups at the different lev- 
els of lobbying resources. We therefore reason that both factors merit separate 
conceptual and empirical treatment in the analytical chapters of our book. 
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Figure 2.3: Distribution of lobbying resources by polity (both survey waves). 
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Figure 2.4: Distribution of interest group types by lobbying resources (both survey waves). 
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At the same time, the distribution of observations documents that not only 
well-resourced business groups have taken our surveys. Quite the contrary, 33.7 
percent (survey 1) and 35.6 percent (survey 2) of the respondents are representa- 
tives of organisations with low lobbying capacity. Approximately 33 percent of 
these are NGOs and citizen groups (survey 1: 31.4 percent, survey 2: 36.3 percent), 
which are generally considered the least endowed organisation type. Our data, 
therefore, captures variation in interest groups’ resource endowment in addition 
to group type, which make it suitable to explore their effects on the stages of the 
influence production process. 


Affectedness by the Pandemic 


Finally, because our surveys were designed to capture the disturbances caused 
by the COVID-19 crisis, we asked respondents to evaluate to which extent their 
organisation was more or less affected by the pandemic compared to other stake- 
holders in their country. Answer categories varied from much less affected, to less 
affected, equally affected, more affected and much more affected. We asked this 
question in both surveys with the aim of capturing the extent to which organi- 
sations perceived themselves as key stakeholders (relative to others) in viral pol- 
itics throughout the period of investigation. 

The question was phrased in relative terms compared to other stakeholders 
in the polity, because this helps us set a natural baseline for responses, which 
should be relatable and not too cognitively demanding. As we argued in the pre- 
vious section, the intensity and timing of the pandemic varied considerably be- 
tween countries, and respondents are likely to perceive their own affectedness 
compared to others around them. By explicitly asking respondents to compare 
to other groups in the country/polity, we ensured that the (presumably underly- 
ing) baseline is held constant for respondents in a given country. Our analyses 
then account for patterns in affectedness and the outcomes of interest within 
a country (with country fixed effects). 

Patterns in this relative rating of affectedness show that there is variation in 
how affected groups perceived themselves to be, relative to others. In our first 
survey, we found that 24.6 percent of the respondents saw themselves as less af- 
fected than other organisations. 36.2 percent saw themselves as equally affected, 
while 39.2 percent declared to be more affected than other organisations. This 
concerns the first three months of the pandemic, during which its salience 
and sense of urgency was at its highest. This seems to be reflected in a large 
share of organisations that saw themselves as highly (more than average) affect- 
ed. Despite the changed circumstances, when we fielded our second survey, a 
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relatively similar pattern still holds, although the share of highly affected organ- 
isations decreased. Among respondents to the second survey, 28.8 percent of or- 
ganisations declared to be less affected, 38.2 percent were equally affected, and 
33 percent saw themselves as more affected. 

As shown in Figure 2.5, these varying levels of affectedness are also present 
in the individual polities. A share of between 12.5 percent (Ireland, survey 1) and 
36.9 percent (the Netherlands, survey 1) of groups perceived themselves as less 
(or much) less affected by the pandemic than other interest groups. The share 
of these organisations is lowest in Ireland and Denmark for both survey 
waves. Most of organisations at the polity level see themselves either as equally 
affected or relatively more (to much more) affected than other organisations. The 
latter category of more affected groups is, however, comparatively larger in Ire- 
land and Austria, where — in both surveys — more than 40 percent of the organ- 
isations declared to be at least more affected than other groups. Similar evalua- 
tions are found in Denmark in the 2020 survey and in Sweden in the 2021 survey. 
The opposite is found in the Netherlands, especially in the 2021 survey where 
only 15.5 percent of the organisations fall in the relatively more affected category. 
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Figure 2.5: Levels of affectedness by polity (both survey waves). 


It needs to be noted, that there is a well-documented tendency to over-estimate 
this kind of assessments among interest representatives. For example, lobbyists 
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are found to often overestimate their impact on public policy (Newmark and 
Nownes 2017). However, considering that such tendencies are relatively consis- 
tent and that our specific measure of affectedness is expressed in relative 
terms to other organisations, we do not believe that — even if present — such a 
tendency introduces considerable biases in our analysis. 

This is further supported by the fact that perceived affectedness does not 
vary substantially by group type (for both surveys), as Figure 2.6 reveals. In 
other words, there are no substantial differences in the extent to which business 
groups and firms perceived themselves as more affected by the pandemic com- 
pared to profession groups and unions or NGOs and citizen groups. This also in- 
dicates that the COVID-19 crisis, as described in the introduction, has been a sys- 
tem-wide event/shock, which has concerned the entirety of interest group 
systems. 
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Figure 2.6: Levels of affectedness by group type (both survey waves). 


Still, our measure of affectedness has its limitations. As already mentioned, as a 
subjective and relative measure capturing perceived affectedness, it is subject to 
potential over- or under estimation. Moreover, some may argue that affectedness 
strongly varied between sectors. In any case, observations in the same sector are 
not independent. All organisations in the education sector, for instance, are like- 
ly to have been affected by school closures, which makes it likely for educational 
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groups to see themselves as more highly affected. We address this in our econo- 
metric analyses by clustering standard errors by 13 sectors in which respondent 
organisations are active. 

In both of our surveys, we asked respondents to identify the main sector of 
activity of the organisation. For business groups and firms, and profession groups 
and unions, this was a filter question listing 18 different sectors of activity’. For 
NGOs and citizen groups, the filter question included eleven options®. To compare 
respondents across sectors, we collapsed these categories into 13 different sector 
categories. Figure 2.7 shows the distribution of respondent organisations by sec- 
tor for the first survey wave. The distribution is similar for both surveys. 

As Figure 2.7 summarises, the highest share of the respondents, approxi- 
mately 20 percent, are representatives of interest groups active in the health 
and social work sector. One may think that this pattern is heavily influenced 
by the circumstances of the pandemic. However, as data from national lobbying 
registers reveal, health and social work is among the most lobbied policy areas 
in several European countries also in non-pandemic years’. At the same time, 
almost ten percent of the interest representatives in our data work in the devel- 
opment, aid and human rights sector, arguably less affected by the pandemic in 
Europe relative to, for example, health and social work. 

With these differences in mind, we acknowledge throughout the analyses 
that organisations working in specific sectors may have perceived themselves 
more or less affected by the pandemic. We therefore account for this by cluster- 
ing standard errors by sector in our statistical analyses. As shown in our other 
work on lobbying in times of COVID-19, our analyses of trends in lobbying 


6 Potentially and additionally, interest groups may have evaluated their level of affectedness 
also relative to other organisations within the same sector of activity, rather than relative to 
the full population of groups. 

7 Agriculture, forestry and fishing; Mining and quarrying; Manufacturing, electricity, gas, steam 
and air conditioning supply; Water supply; Construction; Wholesale and retail trade; Transpor- 
tation and storage; Hospitality / Accommodation and food service activities; Information and 
communication; Financial and insurance activities; Real estate activities; Education; Human 
health and social work activities; Arts, entertainment and recreation; Other service activities 
with physical contact, e.g. hairdressers; Other service activities without physical contact, e.g. 
call centre agency; Other. 

8 Environment and animal rights; Development and aid; Human rights; Health care; Consum- 
ers; Local development; Social work and care; Education and information; Culture, art, religion 
and heritage; Sport and leisure; Other. 

9 See, for example, lobbying register statistics in Ireland (SPOC n.d.) and France (LHA n.d.). The 
recently established register in Germany (Bundestag n.d.) lists health in the top five lobbied pol- 
icy issues (almost 30% of the declared lobbying activities). 
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Figure 2.7: Distribution of respondent interest groups by sector (2020 survey). 


also hold when further accounting for sector differences (see for example Junk et 
al. 2021). 


Chapter Summary 


In our view, there is no doubt that the activities of interest groups have been piv- 
otal during the COVID-19 pandemic. In this chapter, we provided our rationale 
behind studying viral lobbying in seven European countries, namely Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, plus the European 
Union. As discussed throughout the chapter, the circumstances of the pandemic 
in these polities varied, but have also been sufficiently similar to reveal common 
trends in viral lobbying. To capture patterns in lobbying mobilisation activities, 
strategies, access, and influence (see chapters 3-6), we explained how we field- 
ed cross-national large-N surveys in the summer of 2020 and 2021. We designed 
the surveys to capture the particularities of lobbying during the pandemic. At the 
same time, they build on measurements of interest group activities that are com- 
parable to lobbying in normal circumstances. In this chapter, we also showed 
how we stratified samples of business associations, firms, profession associa- 
tions, unions, citizen groups, NGOs and other organisations in these eight polit- 
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ies. In total, we reached out to almost 6,000 organisations, first in June 2020, and 
again in June 2021, to capture how interest group had adapted to and ‘survived’ 
(in organisational terms) the first wave of COVID-19. 

Over two survey waves and eight polities, we collected data from almost 
1,500 unique organisations. This data complements existing large-N projects 
on interest group activities and addresses one of the main challenges in interest 
group research, namely the availability of cross-country data. Moreover, our data 
allows comparing lobbying at two moments in time, whereas most existing proj- 
ects on lobbying do not include variation over time. 

In addition to presenting our survey design, this chapter has set the basis for 
the analyses of the factors which, throughout the book, are identified as drivers 
of the influence production process. We described our data by group type, lobby- 
ing resources and levels of affectedness by the pandemic. In subsequent chap- 
ters, we treat each of these factors as potential explanatory variables in our anal- 
yses of issue mobilisation, lobbying strategies, access and, ultimately, influence 
on public policy. In addition, the chapter provided nuances describing country- 
level and sectoral differences among our respondents. There is much variation in 
our data, which we believe allows us to explain viral lobbying throughout the 
stages of the influence production process. 

In the subsequent chapters, we will refer back to the methodological argu- 
ments and definitions presented here. The following chapters will also introduce 
and describe the outcome variables of interest in our analysis. Chapter 3 deals 
with issue mobilisation, Chapter 4 analyses the use of lobbying strategies, 
while Chapter 5 and 6 deal with access and influence, respectively. For each 
chapter, we present the variables’ operationalisations in detail, as well as provid- 
ing a descriptive discussion of their variation. 
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Chapter 3 
Issue Mobilisation 


In every modern society, we find large numbers and various types of organisa- 
tions; large and small commercial corporations, schools, hospitals, NGOs, volun- 
tary associations, labour unions, cause groups, associations of professionals and 
so on. These organisations have relevant missions and tasks that vary in the de- 
gree to which these intersect with public policies. A major multinational airline 
company, for example, will have a public affairs department, but as proportion 
of its turnover this might still be small. A chair of a small patient association may 
occasionally meet hospital directors and politicians, but is likely to spend more 
time on organising self-help sessions. Even labour unions commonly have more 
staff working on legal advisory services for members than on public policy mon- 
itoring. 

While these political activities may be small relative to the core tasks of 
these organisations, they are substantial in terms of their relevance for the policy 
process. This became especially apparent at the start of the COVID-19 pandemic 
when policymakers and interest groups faced severe new policy problems. The 
design of respective policy interventions depended heavily on input from differ- 
ent social and economic interests that could help policymakers to make more in- 
formed choices regarding the complex trade-offs at stake, for example between 
economic and health-related risks in crisis management. 

Yet, organisations vary a great deal in the extent to which they are politically 
active, and, over time, their political activity also follows the ebbs and flows of 
the saliency of the policies they are interested in. To the extent to which organ- 
isations engage in activities aimed at influencing public policies, they take the 
role of interest groups in the policy process (see behavioural definition noted 
in Chapter 1). We label the activation of the public policy function of existing or- 
ganisations issue mobilisation. 

The degree and nature of issue mobilisation is important, firstly, because of 
its empirical and normative implications for all other steps of the lobbying proc- 
ess — i.e. the strategies, access and influence of interest groups. Put differently, 
the extent to which an organisation mobilises on public policy issues in the first 
place affects the variety of strategies it may be able to choose from, as well as the 
variety of policies and policy instruments it can engage with and potentially 
have a say in. This mattered especially during COVID-19; organisations faced se- 
rious challenges maintaining their activities, gaining access and securing a pol- 
icy voice. This is studied in full detail in the subsequent chapters. Given the step- 
wise nature of influence production outlined in the introduction, we, however, 
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first assess whether organisations dropped-out completely or were forced to se- 
riously downscale their operations and were, therefore, not able to (effectively) 
advocate their interests. 

Secondly, in normative terms, issue mobilisation potentially creates inequal- 
ities between interest groups in the extent to which they voice their concerns 
(e.g. Lowery et al. 2015). In case interests are not organisationally voiced, public 
policies will not be informed by plausibly relevant groups — even if access is 
abundant and interest group participation to policymaking is actively sought 
by policymakers. Importantly, if we want to assess the capacity of interest 
group systems to provide a somewhat unbiased voice reflecting concerns in so- 
ciety, we also need to know whether voices persist under more stressful circum- 
stances. 

Lastly, issue mobilisation is important in an even broader way. The degree to 
which organisations in society take responsibility and engage with politics can 
affect democratic stability, because organisational engagement can act as a 
counterweight to short-term populism (e. g. Truman 1959) and balance exclusive- 
ly state-centred power concentrations (e.g. Acemoglu and Robinson 2020). A so- 
ciety without meaningfully diverse organisational political engagement, in other 
words, is likely to be more sensitive to political instability and concentration of 
power in the executive. Such society-based counterforces are also, or even espe- 
cially, important in crisis situations, where other factors such as legal emergency 
procedures potentially contribute to instability and lack of controls on power. Re- 
garding COVID-19, for instance, parliamentary oppositions were initially charac- 
terised by a ‘rally around the flag’ solidarity, adding positive sentiments to gov- 
ernment initiatives, but, as time passed, showed to be adequate criticisers of 
executives (Louwerse et al. 2021). Interest groups have the potential to play a 
similar and complementary role. 

For these reasons, we aim to assess in this chapter why some interest groups 
mobilise more or less intensely on policy issues than others, when an event po- 
tentially triggers their interests. We study issue mobilisation during the pandemic 
by looking at whether, when, and how intensely groups began to try to influence 
COVID-related policies. We are especially interested in differences between or- 
ganisations and think that COVID-related lockdown measures created special cir- 
cumstances that potentially magnified hypothesised differences between organ- 
isations. Earlier studies show several changes in the behaviour of interest 
groups, suggesting that the pandemic activated interest groups into action 
(Eady and Rasmussen 2021; Bonafont and Iborra 2021; Junk et al. 2021; Fuchs, 
Sack, and Spilling 2021; Fuchs and Sack 2021). Yet, these studies have not explic- 
itly addressed issue mobilisation. 
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In the following, we first theoretically identify three plausible explanations 
for differences in issue mobilisation. The first explanations follow from theories 
of initial group mobilisation, and we identify why these may also be relevant in 
explaining issue mobilisation. Specifically, we build upon arguments about social 
and policy ‘disturbances’ as triggers of mobilisation (Truman 1951), leading us to 
hypothesise that more affected organisations by the pandemic should be more 
intensely politically active on COVID-19 related policies. In addition, we expand 
on Olson’s (1965) argument on collective action to encompass policy activity, 
which leads us to expect that business interests, as well as more highly re- 
sourced groups compared to others, are more likely to mobilise more intensely. 
As a second and alternative explanation, we consider the internal challenges 
that the COVID-19 crisis produced within organisations, and the extent to 
which these hampered policy engagement. 

After formulating our hypotheses on these relationships, we present our 
analysis based on three different operationalisations of issue mobilisation, 
namely as mobilisation success, in terms of speed, and as varying in intensity. 
On the whole, we find that relatively heavily affected organisations, as well as 
groups with large numbers of public policy staff were more likely to mobilise, 
and did so more speedily and intensely. We also find that NGOs and citizen 
groups were relatively disadvantaged compared to business organisations on 
two of our three measures of issue mobilisation. We close with reflections on 
the implications of these findings. 


Drivers of Issue Mobilisation in Times of Crisis 


Issue mobilisation is distinct from interest, group or member mobilisation. Inter- 
est mobilisation deals with the formation of collective action organisations and 
the recruitment of new members or the on-going maintenance of member rela- 
tions.’° A plethora of theories and studies deal with interest mobilisation (e. g. 
Lowery and Brasher 2004). In fact, Baumgartner and Leech (1998) note in 
their extensive review of interest group research that this is the most saturated 
subfield, on which few, if any, empirical or theoretical innovation is needed or 
to be expected. While this may be somewhat of an overstatement, also given 
new ‘digital’ modes of mobilisation, we follow their suggestion to assume that 
a focus on existing, potentially politically active organisations is of greater inter- 


10 It can also include the establishment and retention of public affairs departments within 
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est to our understanding of interest group politics in COVID-19 times than the 
problem of initial group mobilisation. 

Recent scholarship seems to reflect this assessment, and several studies at- 
tend to issue mobilisation (e. g. De Bruycker, Berkhout, and Hanegraaff 2019; Ha- 
negraaff et al. 2015; Rasmussen, Carroll, and Lowery 2014), sometimes labelled, 
‘second-order’ or ‘second-stage’ mobilisation or politicisation (Bolleyer 2021). 
This focus makes sense, as emphasised by Leech et al. (2005, 26): ‘the problems 
of mobilisation do not end after an organisation is formed. No organisation has 
unlimited resources, and no organisation wants to expend efforts on a hopeless 
cause.’ 

Rasmussen, Carroll, and Lowery (2014, 252) identify the second stage of mo- 
bilisation as ‘the decisions of individual organisations to mobilise on concrete 
policy issues’. De Bruycker, Berkhout, and Hanegraaff (2019) discuss the link be- 
tween interest aggregation into organisations and interest articulation in the pol- 
icy process and note that organisations internally have to ‘form’ an interest or a 
policy position in case new circumstances arise, such as in response to new leg- 
islative proposals. The relative efficiency of this ‘policy positioning’, they argue, 
is part of the collective action process, and may be observed in the speed with 
which organisations respond to new policy initiatives. Connectedly, Bolleyer 
(2021, 498) presents an organisational governance perspective on the relative po- 
liticisation of civil society organisations consisting of two stages: (1) a decision 
for or against political engagement and (2) the widening of the variety of political 
activities on the part of the organisation. Put differently, issue mobilisation var- 
ies dichotomously, in the sense that organisations are either politically active or 
not, but additionally varies in terms of intensity, which may be conceived in sev- 
eral ways: in terms of the variety of political tactics, their frequency of use, but 
also the speed of mobilisation. 

We adopt such a view of issue mobilisation and explore different factors 
which may explain whether organisations mobilise, how much and how fast. 
To do so, we first draw on adaptations of regular mobilisation theories and, sub- 
sequently, include more proximate, organisational explanations. 


Explanations Based on Mobilisation Theories 


To some conceptual extent, organisations face similar challenges during their 
formation and when mobilising on policy issues. These challenges can be asso- 
ciated with the ‘optimistic’, pluralist argument by Truman (1951) and the more 
pessimistic arguments by Olson (1965), respectively, and they lead to two expect- 
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ations regarding the extent to which organisations vary in their levels of issue 
mobilisation. 

To begin with, Truman (1951) notes that organisations will have to identify 
the exact collective interests that merit aggregation and articulation. In his so 
called ‘pluralist’ argument, the source of collective interests lies in a change in 
the relationships among individuals. For instance, when medical knowledge pro- 
gresses through new research or technology, the relationships among the mem- 
bers of a medical association may change with some doctor-members being more 
knowledgeable than others. This change must then be addressed to restore sta- 
bility, for instance by updating the qualification standards in relevant parts of 
the medical profession. Sometimes the source of change lies in the mobilisation 
of other interests (e.g. Lowery and Brasher 2004). For instance, when a new ‘al- 
ternative’ subset of the medical profession mobilises, say those specialising in 
new treatment forms, established medical associations may respond by opening 
or closing their associations to newcomers. Given the breadth of contemporary 
policy processes, such changes in the relationships among individuals, labelled 
‘disturbances’ by Truman, commonly have a more proximate source in changes 
in public policy. 

Obviously, the COVID-crisis produced a lot of changes in relations among in- 
dividuals, especially concerning the work they do. Some sectors, such as hotels 
and restaurants, completely closed for the time being; other sectors faced heavy 
losses, and large parts of the population could not engage in their daily pursuits. 
Existing organisations immediately faced new issues that merited internal for- 
mation, prioritisation and attention in the policy process. 

This classic argument resonates with more recent studies of interest groups, 
sometimes labelled as ‘neopluralist’. For instance, Halpin, Fraussen, and Now- 
nes (2018) (also: Fraussen, Halpin, and Nownes 2021) identify internal drivers 
of issue prioritisation. More specifically, the extent to which the core constituen- 
cy or the group’s mission is at stake, heavily determines the priority an issue will 
receive from group leaders. This is especially the case when internal working rou- 
tines, as addressed below, facilitate responsiveness of leaders to membership 
concerns. 

In the context of COVID-related lockdown restrictions, leaders had to assess 
the extent to which the pandemic impacted the organisation and its mission. In 
cases where group leaders considered their organisations’ mission more directly 
affected by COVID-19 compared to others, it is plausible that these leaders invest- 
ed more heavily in political activities than other organisations. This leads to our 
first hypothesis, which expects a positive link between the level of affectedness 
of an organisation during the COVID-19 crisis and their issue mobilisation, in 
terms of the likelihood to mobilise, mobilisation speed and intensity. 
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H1 ‘affectedness hypothesis’: the higher the level of affectedness, the more likely is i) issue mo- 
bilisation, as well as ii) timely and iii) intense issue mobilisation on Coronavirus-related poli- 
cies. 


Other theories of mobilisation, would, however, expect a different pattern. As fa- 
mously emphasised by Olson (1965), mobilisation might be hindered because 
members (or potential beneficiaries) of organisations may want to avoid inves- 
ting energy in the organisation, plausibly free-riding on the participatory efforts 
of others (also e.g. Knoke 1986; Rothenberg 1988). Given organisational leaders 
will need the support of members, such free-riding can have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Among other potential implications, this dynamic is likely to play out differ- 
ently between business and non-business interests (e.g. Berkhout, Hanegraaff, 
and Maloney 2021; Hanegraaff 2015). Business associations are more likely to 
draw upon a closed set and relatively small number of members, plausibly 
with relatively concentrated interests. This facilitates a relatively easy resolution 
of collective action problems, because individual benefits are more likely to out- 
weigh the costs of contributing to the common effort. In addition, business or- 
ganisations are well-placed to offer material selective incentives (e.g. critical 
market data) or subtle forms of forced riding (e.g. accreditation), that are less 
available for those mobilising other types of interests. This is consistent with Ol- 
son’s (1965, 132) ‘by-product’ argument, where some groups can overcome free- 
rider problems because lobbying becomes a by-product of other member bene- 
fits. Based on this reasoning, leaders of business associations should have 
more strategic flexibility to attend to the representation of interests in public pol- 
icy, compared to other groups’. Moreover, as noted by Heinz, Laumann, and 
Nelson (1993), public affairs departments of firms also face ‘mobilisation’ issues 
when justifying their political work internally in relation to other departments. 
While this internal justification will not always be a done deal (e.g. Hart 
2004), it is plausibly easier to politically activate a well-prepared and hierarchi- 
cally controlled public affairs department than to coordinate collective political 
action in a voluntary association. 

These theoretical arguments on group type differences are likely to play out 
even more heavily during the COVID-19 pandemic. That is, the ‘cost’ of collective 
action, also when conceived more broadly, is likely to have increased under 
COVID, especially disadvantaging those organisations who already had to invest 
heavily in resolving collective action problems by means of the provision of se- 


11 Yet, also note more nuanced findings in De Bruycker, Berkhout, and Hanegraaff (2019). 
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lective incentives. For instance, some of the selective material incentives provid- 
ed by business interest groups, e.g. data on changes in the market, could still be 
relatively easily provided, whereas some of the expressive or solidary incentives 
offered by non-business groups, such as annual membership meetings, events or 
regular outings with volunteers, were impossible or heavily restricted after the 
outbreak of the pandemic. Our second hypothesis is, therefore formulated, as fol- 
lows: 


H2 ‘group type hypothesis’: Business organisations are more likely to i) mobilise on Coronavi- 
rus-related policies than non-business interest groups, as well as ii) to engage in timely and iii) 
intense issue mobilisation. 


In addition, one can reason based on Olson’s argument that resources should be 
a key predictor of mobilisation. As Olson (1965, 132) puts it ‘lobbies are the by- 
products of organisations that obtain their strength and support because they 
perform some function in addition to lobbying’. It follows that some organisa- 
tions will be ‘stronger’ than other organisations because of the ‘other function’ 
they perform, and therefore the scope for the employment of ‘by-products’ (lob- 
bying) is larger. In simple terms, an organisation with a profitable members-serv- 
ices department will have more slack resources to invest in a large public affairs 
department (see also: Hanegraaff and van der Ploeg 2020), and this will ease 
mobilisation on issues that arise. Therefore, we expect that, independent of 
the type of group, the availability of (staff) resources gives organisational leaders 
the opportunity to mobilise politically, as our next hypothesis summarises. 


H3 ‘resource hypothesis’: The more resources a group has, the more likely is i) issue mobilisa- 
tion on Coronavirus-related policies, as well as ii) timely and iii) intense issue mobilisation. 


Alternative Explanations Based on Internal Organisational Pressures 


This application of Olson’s long-standing theories of mobilisation can, however, 
also be challenged. De Bruycker, Berkhout, and Hanegraaff (2019, 308) note that 
one ‘cannot readily conflate first-stage and second-stage collective action prob- 
lems’. Similarly, Lowery (2015, 12) observes that ‘simple’ policy- or organisational 
implications drawn from Olson’s logic of collective action are unwarranted, and 
that one needs ‘a richer appreciation of the internal life of interest organisations’ 
in order to assess why, and on what issues, interest groups lobby. 
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More concretely, after the initial group formation and the resolution of col- 
lective action problems is managed sufficiently, organisational challenges shift 
towards the internal arrangement of the diverse tasks of the organisation. The 
continuation and further development of core tasks will require a lot of attention 
from the leaders of organisations. The engagement with public policy, as indicat- 
ed above, is, or becomes, a ‘by-product’ or secondary activity of many, if not 
most, organisations active in politics. 

Bolleyer (2021) focusses on this dynamic within civil society organisations 
and notes that there is a tension between attending to membership services 
and engaging with politics (also see: Albareda 2018; Schmitter and Streeck 
1999). The membership- and policy-oriented activities operate under distinct 
‘logics of exchange’ (Berkhout 2013), and may require different organisational 
working procedures to perform effectively. For instance, in order to service 
their membership, a patient organisation might want to recruit and facilitate 
large numbers of volunteer-run self-help meetings, while public policy engage- 
ment would require them to professionalise and move away from volunteering. 

The distinct dynamics of such organisational tension may differ across asso- 
ciations, especially between organisations with substantial professional staff 
working on public policy and volunteer-based or less resourceful organisations. 
However, what seems to apply across all politically active groups is that organ- 
isations with problems in their primary activities will need to focus their atten- 
tion on those problems and, as a consequence, scale down secondary activities, 
most notably their policy-oriented (lobbying) activities. 

This is especially relevant when COVID-related restrictions created challeng- 
es to the primary working processes of organisations. For instance, consider two 
patient organisations primarily active as ‘self-help’ communities and that are 
similar in terms of affectedness and group type, but one of which deals with a 
disease that does not impact ‘digital’ engagement, whereas for the other ‘digital’ 
engagement is impossible. Under COVID-lockdown, the ‘primary’ task of the fa- 
cilitation of communication among the patient community moved online rela- 
tively easily in the first case, but was fully discontinued in the second case. 
This is likely to also have reduced the possible issue mobilisation of this latter 
organisation, given that strategic attention plausibly fully focused on finding 
some alternative way to facilitate the primary tasks. This reasoning leads us to 
expect that internal organisational pressures, such as problems with primary 
membership activities, are a hindrance to mobilisation, as summarised in our 
final hypothesis. 
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H4 ‘internal problems’: The stronger the pressure on primary activities within an interest group, 
the less likely is i) issue mobilisation on Coronavirus-related policies, as well as ii) timely and iii) 
intense issue mobilisation. 


An underlying assumption for all these hypotheses is that we see the spread of 
COVID-19 and the following lockdown restrictions as a focussing event (see 
Chapter 1), and expect this to have impacted organisations’ ability to mobilise 
politically. At the same time, we expect these effects to vary depending on the 
organisations’ level of affectedness, group type, resources and internal organisa- 
tional problems, as stated in our hypotheses. In the next section, we test these 
expectations based on data from our cross-national surveys (see Chapter 2). 


Analysis: Issue Mobilisation during the Pandemic 


In line with the multifaced nature of issue mobilisation, as our dependent factor, 
we empirically differentiate between three dimensions of issue mobilisation: (1) 
whether any issue mobilisation occurs, (2) the speed of mobilisation relative to 
the COVID-19 triggering ‘disturbance’ and (3) the intensity of mobilisation in 
terms of the number of times political activities were implemented. These oper- 
ationalisations are based on several survey items found in the first of our surveys 
Junk et al. 2020) and will be explained further below. In what follows, we first 
present univariate, descriptive figures of different indicators of issue mobilisa- 
tion and subsequently discuss a number of multivariate regression models to as- 
sess the explanatory power of affectedness, group type, resources, and internal 
organisational problems. 


Overview of Mobilisation Patterns 


We first present some descriptive statistics related to our different mobilisation 
measures. Our first operationalisation of issue mobilisation, mobilisation suc- 
cess, is based on a survey item in the first wave of our data collection effort. 
We asked the respondents to indicate ‘if and when [their organisation’s] political 
activity started to target Coronavirus-related policies’. Organisations that an- 
swered that they did not do any Coronavirus-related political work during this 
time period are considered not to have mobilised (0), whereas all organisations 
that mobilised at some point between March and the end of May 2020 are con- 
sidered to have mobilised successfully (1). Around 75 percent of our respondents 
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who answered this question (N=1,567) conducted Coronavirus-related political 
work in the months following the first COVID-19 outbreak. Remember that our 
sample construction aims to include potentially politically active organisations. 
This suggests that the 25 percent of the organisations for which we do not ob- 
serve any issue mobilisation are plausibly limited to do so because of the circum- 
stances, potentially combined with the factors identified in our hypotheses (e. g. 
they may be unaffected by the pandemic or lack the resources to get involved). 

Second, as an indicator of the pace or speediness of issue mobilisation, we 
took the numbers of weeks into account that it took organisations to target their 
political activities at Coronavirus-related policies. This measure is based on the 
same survey item, where respondents could enter the month and precise week 
between the beginning of March and the end of May 2020. To construct this var- 
iable capturing mobilisation pace, we disregard respondents who had indicated 
that they had not engaged politically, as we consider these as not having mobi- 
lised. Figure 3.1 shows the distribution across groups in terms of the pace of mo- 
bilisation. There is a more or less equal distribution over the five pace categories 
we identified. The first four categories reflect the respective four weeks in March. 
That is, organisations with highest pace are those that mobilised during the first 
week of March; high pace indicates mobilisation during the second week of 
March, etc. The lowest pace category refers to all organisations mobilising 
from early April onwards. Some organisations were clearly able to focus on 
the Coronavirus-policy initiatives quickly (nearly 19.4 percent of active groups 
doing so in the first week of March), whereas for others adaptation was slower 
(with 21.6 percent of active groups mobilising from early April onwards). 

Furthermore, we derive the intensity of issue mobilisation by combining the 
length of the lobbying period with a question we asked on the frequency with 
which respondents aimed political activities at influencing Coronavirus related 
policies during the time they were active (in the weeks between March 2020 to 
the end of May 2020). Answer categories ranged from ‘almost daily’ to ‘only 
once’ after the respondent started their lobbying activities on COVID-related is- 
sues. To proxy the actual number of lobbying instances by the group, we weight- 
ed this response by the number of weeks respondents had indicated to be polit- 
ically active (see Figure 3.1), which should give us a relatively precise indication 
of their lobbying intensity. 


12 Note that the number of observations can diverge somewhat from the numbers of fully com- 
pleted surveys (see Chapter 2), given that we also use observations from surveys that were not 
completed to the end. In addition, missing observations exist on some variables, when respond- 
ents chose not to answer individual questions. 
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Figure 3.1: Pace of mobilisation (2020) (excludes non-mobilised groups). 


Figure 3.2 shows this variable, which combines speediness and frequency of mo- 
bilisation into a frequency (count) with which organisations tried to influence 
Coronavirus-related policies. It is calculated based on the frequency question 
multiplied by the number of weeks of lobbying activity. As the figure shows, 
we observe a cluster of organisations that mobilised intensely (50 or more 
times). These account for approximately twenty percent of organisations and 
are represented by the bars on the right-hand side of Figure 3.2. On the left- 
hand side of the figure, we find organisations that mobilised less intensely. 
This accounts for the majority of organisations. 

This skewed type distribution where a minority of interest groups account for 
a large share of lobbying is commonly found in measures of political activity on 
issues (Baumgartner and Leech 2001; Binderkrantz, Bonafont, and Halpin 2016; 
Braun et al. 2020; Hanegraaff, van der Ploeg, and Berkhout 2020). It is routinely 
attributed to the ‘bridge’ function particular ‘insider’ or ‘core’ organisations have 
within group systems (LaPira, Thomas, and Baumgartner 2014; Berkhout et 
al. 2017). The largest proportion of organisations has a medium or intermittent 
level of issue mobilisation, which is represented in the bars on the left-hand 
side of the Figure 3.2 (around the 10 mark on the x-axis). 

In the next section, we present models to explain the variation in these mea- 
sures of issue mobilisation. 
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Figure 3.2: Intensity of mobilisation (2020) (excludes non-mobilised groups). 


Explanatory Models of Issue Mobilisation 


In the following, we present the results from several regression models; each re- 
lated to one of our dependent variables. In each model, we include all explan- 
atory factors we considered in our hypotheses, as well as a number of control 
variables. 

To test Hypothesis 1, we use a measure of affectedness, which relies on a sur- 
vey item measuring the extent to which an organisation, according to its own 
perception, was ‘more or less affected by the Coronavirus crisis, compared to 
other stakeholders in [country]’. Answer categories take five values, from 
‘much less affected’ (1) to ‘much more affected’ (5). For Hypotheses 2 and 3, 
we distinguish between business groups and firms, profession groups and unions, 
as well as NGOs and citizen groups, using business groups and firms as reference 
category. We measure resources for lobbying through an item that captures the 
number of staff working on public affairs in the organisations (in full time equiv- 
alents). Answers are grouped in three categories of low (<1), medium (1-4) and 
high (>25). These variables are explained in more detail in Chapter 2, which also 
summarises their distribution. 
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Additionally, Hypothesis 4 provided an alternative explanation based on the 
internal problems faced by organisations. To capture these, we asked several 
questions about the implications of COVID-19 for the membership of the organ- 
isation. Respondents could indicate the extent to which members or supporters 
‘cannot organise day-to-day activities’ and are ‘over-burdened’ with work. Both 
of these were measured on scales from O (strongly disagree) to 10 (strongly 
agree). We take these as indicators of the internal challenges the organisations 
faced during the pandemic: internal problems regarding activities, and internal 
problems regarding workload. By including these in our models, we can test 
whether such problems reduce the intensity of mobilisation, because they divert 
attention away from lobbying, as we hypothesised. 

In all analyses, we control for the age of an organisation and for the extent to 
which an organisation is an umbrella group. We also include dummy variables 
for countries to explore differences between them, and cluster standard errors 
by sector of activity of the interest groups. 

The full regression output in table form can be found in the Online Appendix to 
the book (Table A3.1). To ease interpretation for the reader, we have chosen to 
only display coefficient plots of the key explanatory variables. Figure 3.3 
shows such plots based on a series of regressions. Where the confidence inter- 
vals (straight lines) of the plotted coefficients (dot in the middle) do not overlap 
with O (the vertical dotted line), we can say with high certainty that there is a 
significant relationship between the explanatory factor and issue mobilisation. 

We use different regression estimation techniques to account for the differ- 
ent nature and distribution of the three dependent variables. More specifically, 
Figure 3.3 reports estimations derived from logit regression models to explain 
issue mobilisation (top of the figure), ordered logit regression to explain the 
pace of mobilisation (middle) and negative binomial regression to explain the in- 
tensity of mobilisation (bottom). 

Jointly, these models help explain why some groups mobilise more than oth- 
ers. As a general pattern, they suggest that especially organisations with large 
numbers of public policy staff and those who indicate to be highly affected by 
the COVID-19 crisis were more likely to engage in issue mobilisation. In all differ- 
ent operationalisations of issue mobilisation, we find significant and substantial 
effects in the direction that we theoretically expected for these factors: more af- 
fected (H1) and better-resourced organisations (H3) are more likely to mobilise, 
and to do so in a more timely and intense manner. 
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Figure 3.3: Logit regression on issue mobilisation (top chart), ordered logit regression on 
pace (middle chart) and negative binomial regression on the intensity of mobilisation (bot- 
tom chart). Coefficients and 95/90% confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on a series of three regressions, one for each dependent variable 
(success: logistic regression; pace: ordered logistic regression; intensity: negative binomial). 
The first includes all organisations, including those that did not mobilise (n=1018), whereas 
we assess the effect of pace and intensity for those that actually mobilised (n=784 and 
n=778, respectively). Included controls in all these models were: organisation age, the 
group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, and fixed effects for the country/polity. 
In addition, we include the two variables capturing internal organisational problems. Mo- 
reover, we clustered standard errors by sector given that mobilisation for groups within a 
sector is likely to be related. For results in table form see Table A3.1 in the Online Appendix. 
Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared) lie at 0.19 (success), pace: 0.06 (pace), and 
0.03 (intensity). 


Moreover, the size of these effects is substantive. Our models predict’ that the 
probability that the least affected groups will mobilise successfully is 56 percent. 
This reaches 94 percent for most affected organisations, a substantial difference 
of 38 percentage points between highest and lowest levels of affectedness. More- 


13 All predicted probabilities/values are based on the main models (see Figure 3.3) when hold- 
ing all other variables at means. 
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over, once they mobilise, the probability that highly affected organisations will 
do so at the highest pace is 25 percent, while this is only 7 percent for least af- 
fected organisations. Least affected organisations are, in fact, more likely to mo- 
bilise at a slow (13 percent) or slowest pace (34 percent). Finally, our models sug- 
gest that, least affected groups are predicted to engage in approximately 11 
lobbying instances during the studied period, while organisations at the highest 
level of affectedness are expected to do so 20 times. 

Similarly, but with regards to the effect of lobbying resources, our models 
predict that the likelihood for better-resourced organisations to successfully mo- 
bilise is 93 percent, while this percentage drops to 66 percent for less resourceful 
groups. Among the organisations that have politically mobilised, the likelihood 
that highly resourceful groups will do so at the highest pace is 20 percent, but 
only 12 percent for low-resourced ones. In terms of the intensity of mobilisation, 
our model predicts that resourceful organisations would engage on average in 22 
lobbying instances compared to only 11 for less resourceful groups. 

This is consistent with earlier studies covering non-crisis time periods, but 
the strength of the effect suggests that the plausible implications for other 
parts of the influence production process are likely to be even more substantial 
than theoretically discussed. This general finding is also consistent with some of 
the journalistic accounts of lobbying under COVID. For instance, highly affected 
sectors with well-staffed public affairs departments, such as aviation, seem to 
have been more successful in voicing their concerns than less affected and 
less well-staffed interests, such as those of parents’ groups relying on (closed) 
day-cares or students’ associations in (online) academic education. In the con- 
clusion, we highlight the, in our view ambivalent, normative implications of 
these findings. 

In contrast to our Hypothesis 2, however, different types of groups are rela- 
tively similar in terms of their ability to conduct political activities (mobilisation 
success, on the top of Figure 3.3). This suggests that Olsonian collective action 
problems do not ‘simply’ translate into issue mobilisation challenges. Our two 
other models, however, do indicate relevant differences between group types: 
NGOs and citizen groups mobilised at a significantly slower pace and less inten- 
sively compared to business groups and firms. For example, our model suggests a 
significantly higher probability of NGOs and citizen groups mobilising at the 
slowest pace (24 percent) compared to the highest pace (10 percent). Conversely, 
for business groups and firms, as well as for profession groups and unions, mo- 
bilisation at highest pace is more likely (18 and 17 percent predicted probability, 
respectively) than the slowest pace (from 13 and 14 percent). Moreover, our model 
predicts that, in terms of intensity of mobilisation, NGOs and citizen groups will 
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engage in approximately 12 instances of lobbying, while this number is higher for 
business and firms (16) and profession groups and unions (19). 

Concerning Hypothesis 4, Figure 3.3 only provides weak evidence for any ef- 
fect of internal problems, and, where this exists, it partly runs in the opposite 
direction than expected. Rather than hampering lobbying, some internal prob- 
lems may motivate lobbying, as seems to be the case for situations where mem- 
bers are overburdened with work (see models: mobilisation success and mobili- 
sation intensity in Figure 3.3.). This finding could be explained by similar 
mechanisms as the effect of affectedness.“ Regarding internal problems affect- 
ing activities, however, coefficients are not consistently significantly different 
from zero. 

Substantially, the effect of internal problems related to members’ workload 
on the likelihood of mobilisation success and more intense mobilisation are rel- 
atively small. This equals to a 7 percent increase in the likelihood of mobilisation 
success when an organisation moves from the lowest to the highest extent of in- 
ternal workload challenges. In terms of intensity, our model predicts an increase 
of 5 lobbying instances for the same change in internal workload problems. Con- 
trary to our expectation, this suggests that challenges to primary processes with- 
in organisations, such as pressures coming from excessive workload, can acti- 
vate (instead of hinder) interest groups into lobbying. This may relate to the 
specific circumstances of the pandemic, during which, in many instances, inter- 
nal organisational challenges overlapped with policy disturbances. For example, 
imagine associations of professionals drafting internal recommendations for 
health and safety protocols while, at the same time, lobbying for COVID-19 policy 
on the issue. 

Overall, we found strong support for Hypothesis 1, related to the level of af- 
fectedness, and Hypotheses 3, which expects the importance of resources for 
issue mobilisation. We also found support for Hypothesis 2, which suggests 
that business groups should have an advantage in issue mobilisation: Those 
NGOs and citizen groups that did mobilise, mobilised less quickly and less in- 
tensely than business groups. Regarding Hypothesis 4 on internal problems af- 
fecting an organisation’s procedures, however, we found no evidence that 
these hinder mobilisation. 


14 This is substantiated by the fact that there is a low but significantly positive correlation be- 
tween the indicators of affectedness and internal dynamics, ranging from 0.19 to 0.26. 
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Chapter Summary 


Large numbers of societal organisations have the potential to actively engage 
with public policy. Yet in practice, as we showed in this chapter, issue mobilisa- 
tion varies substantially between organisations. We considered whether, how fast 
and how intensely organisations mobilised on COVID-19-related issues after the 
outbreak of the pandemic. Our findings show that highly affected groups by the 
pandemic, as well as better-resourced organisations and, to some extent, busi- 
ness groups mobilised significantly more than other groups. 

These findings help us evaluate several normatively and theoretically rele- 
vant explanations for differences in issue mobilisation. To start, the findings 
clearly show that relatively heavily affected organisations are more likely to po- 
litically voice their interests and issue mobilise compared to organisations that 
see themselves as less affected than others. This pattern is in line with what ear- 
lier and contemporary pluralist theorists expect when they identify ‘disturban- 
ces’ as important triggers of group mobilisation (Truman 1951). Our findings con- 
firm other recent studies (e.g. Halpin and Fraussen 2017) that suggest that 
disturbances not only affect membership mobilisation by also heavily impact 
issue mobilisation choices on the part of existing organisations. We consider 
this a broadly positive phenomenon. Normatively speaking, the interest group 
system should be biased in favour of heavily affected interests after a focussing 
event. This creates opportunities for citizens and other actors to meaningfully 
participate in politics. For policymakers, this means a broader range of voices 
can be included in the initiation and execution of public policy. To illustrate, 
it is likely that during the pandemic the interests of heavily affected health 
care professionals have been widely voiced. This is not only beneficial to the pro- 
fessionals themselves, but plausibly contributed to better-informed public policy 
decisions concerning the health crisis. 

Second, our findings also support expectations derived from Olson’s famous 
Logic of Collective Action. We find relevant differences across group type, even 
though these only hold for the intensity and the pace of mobilisation rather 
than for the general mobilisation success. This finding can qualify how collective 
action problems translate to issue mobilisation (see also: De Bruycker, Berkhout, 
and Hanegraaff 2019). It is not the case that diffuse interests (represented by 
NGOs and citizen groups) fail to mobilise after a focussing event. Yet, they are 
not as fast, and act less persistently compared to business groups. This still con- 
stitutes a form of group type bias, but the picture is less bleak than the pessimis- 
tic account presented by Olson. 

We also found strong empirical evidence that better staffed organisations 
were more likely to issue mobilise on COVID-19-related issues and did so faster 
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and more intensely. Arguably, this supports the Olsonian so-called ‘by-product’ 
theory, whereby lobbying is a by-product of other functions organisations can 
fulfil for their members. Better-resourced organisations should have advantages 
on both accounts. At the same time, this argument is relatively unspecified re- 
garding whether and when leaders decide to direct available resources to the po- 
litical process. What we showed, however, is that available staff for public affairs 
strongly affects an organisation’s ability to mobilise. Resource inequalities be- 
tween organisations can, therefore, introduce problematic biases early on in 
the influence production process, because organisations with low resources 
may be unable to mobilise (quickly and intensely) on new issues. 

In addition, we assessed a potential alternative explanation regarding inter- 
nal management challenges as important barriers for mobilisation. However, we 
found no support for this expectation. In fact, our findings that higher internal 
problems regarding the workload of members actually increase mobilisation in- 
tensity can provide further support for our hypothesis regarding affectedness as 
a driver of mobilisation. In the rest of the book, we focus more on this factor. 

To conclude, based on our results regarding issue mobilisation on COVID-19 
related issues, we are relatively ‘optimistic’ about the ability of interest group 
communities in the studied countries to respond to a focussing event. Around 
75 percent of groups in our sample mobilised on these issues, and a core of ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the mobilised groups were quick and highly active, po- 
tentially providing a bridging function for a broad range of affected groups. 

In the subsequent chapters, we examine whether these patterns are also ob- 
served in the strategic choices of interest representatives (Chapter 4), and in the 
degree to which they gain access (Chapter 5) and potentially influence on policy 
outcomes during the pandemic (Chapter 6). 
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Chapter 4 
Strategy Selection 


Once interest groups have decided to engage in political action, the question of 
strategy selection arises. The existing scholarly literature identifies different stra- 
tegic options, from which interest groups can choose, and assesses several un- 
derlying mechanisms, which help explain variation in the chosen strategies 
across interest groups (Grant 1978; Walker 1991; Beyers 2004; Weiler and Brandli 
2015; Diir and Mateo 2013; Junk 2016; Hall and Reynolds 2012; Hanegraaff 2015; 
De Bruycker 2014; De Bruycker and Beyers 2019). 

Such studies largely assume a degree of ‘standard’ operating procedures in 
terms of the political context, agenda change, access to political institutions and 
organisational mobilisation. To date we know little about how disruptions affect 
such regular patterns of strategic choice, although disruptive focussing events 
(see Chapter 1) and shocks to modern political systems and their economies 
occur regularly (Chari and Bernhagen 2011). Under such crisis circumstances, 
strategic choices by interest groups may be different and, at the same time, es- 
pecially consequential. In this chapter, we therefore explain potential differences 
among interest groups in their use of lobbying strategies during the COVID-19 cri- 
sis as an example of a system-wide focussing event. 

There are only few studies which deal with the question of lobbying strat- 
egies in such crisis circumstances. Exceptions include Muraleedharan and 
Bryer (2020), who explore how migrant NGOs used social media platforms to mo- 
bilise public support for government intervention during the 2015 refugee crisis. 
Moreover, Adelino and Dinc (2014) researched firms in corporate distress who 
lobbied government after the financial crisis to receive stimulus funds. With a 
focus on financial actors, Blau, Brough, and Thomas (2013) studied banks’ polit- 
ical activities on bailout funds (also see: Woll 2013; Kastner 2018; Keller 2018). As 
a final example, the work by LaPira (2014) after 9/11 underlines the importance 
of studying lobbying in times of crisis. His research shows that, after the terror 
attack, two trends emerged in Washington’s interest group system: first, estab- 
lished groups realigned to the newly salient security issue; second, interest 
groups at the edge of the representational subsystem were replaced by new or- 
ganisations, which took advantage of new opportunities to have a voice in pol- 
icymaking. These are significant trends that merit further attention. 

While the mentioned studies help understand lobbying in times of crises, a 
major shortcoming is that they focus mostly on the mobilisation of interest 
groups whose constituency is primarily affected and disrupted, such as financial 
stakeholders after the financial crisis. At the system level, studies of the impact 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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of such shocks on the strategic choices of all interest groups are very rare (but 
see: Timoneda and Vallejo Vera 2021). As a global health crisis, which affected 
different kinds of organisations across sectors in various ways, the COVID-19 
pandemic offers the opportunity to provide a birds-eye perspective on the stra- 
tegic considerations interest groups make after a disruptive focussing event. 

In this chapter, we use this unique opportunity and provide two perspectives 
on strategy selection. First, building on the literature regarding tactics that aim 
to influence policy, we analyse the extent to which different types of interest 
groups rely on ‘inside’ or ‘outside’ lobbying strategies. Inside strategies refer to 
activities seeking contact with policymakers, elected officials or civil servants, 
whereas outside strategies refer to activities targeting the media and the public, 
for instance aiming to organise media campaigns or public protest (see for exam- 
ple: Beyers 2004; Binderkrantz 2005; De Bruycker and Beyers 2019; Hanegraaff, 
Beyers, and De Bruycker 2016; Junk 2016; Kollman 1998)”. 

The interest group literature identifies these two routes of ‘direct consulta- 
tion’ (inside lobbying) and ‘public voice’ (outside lobbying) as theoretically dis- 
tinct (Walker 1991; Maloney, Jordan, and Andrew 1994; Beyers 2004), yet poten- 
tially interrelated (Berkhout 2013), given successful outside strategies (e.g. 
media campaigns) can indirectly affect the inside arena (e.g. legislators). More- 
over, there is an acknowledgement of variation within these routes: Media cam- 
paigns, for instance, are notably different from protests in their scope and imple- 
mentation. In this chapter, we build on such theoretical distinctions to 
understand variation in the use of lobbying strategies during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic and, consistent with the earlier chapter, we explore whether group type, 
resources, and level of affectedness explain the choice of interest groups to 
use inside and outside strategies to influence policymakers. 

Second, we note that the COVID-19 crisis has been a major threat to the sur- 
vival of interest groups. Recent literature suggests that the survival prospects of 
interest groups significantly impact their strategic considerations (Hanegraaff 
and Poletti 2019; Witjas, Hanegraaff, and Vermeulen 2020). However, empirical 
studies substantiating such claims are still rare. Once again, the pandemic pro- 
vides an opportunity to study the effect of survival fears on the strategic choices 
of interest groups, hereby identifying whether such considerations, indeed, drive 
the strategy selection of interest groups. We therefore test whether interest 


15 Note that various channels can be used for these activities, for example email, mail, phone 
and text with the aim of scheduling meetings or accessing the media or formal consultation pro- 
cedures (see also: Crepaz, Hanegraaff, and Salgado 2021). 
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groups, which fear for their survival more than others (i.e. higher mortality anxi- 
ety), prioritise strategies which could alleviate this pressure. 

For both analytical foci, we draw on knowledge provided by classical interest 
group scholarship to identify when to expect similarities and differences in the 
use of strategies. At the same time, we assume that lobbying strategy selection in 
times of crisis might deviate from what applies to other circumstances (cf. early 
studies of lobbying in COVID-19 times: Junk et al. 2021a; Bonafont and Iborra 
2021; Eady and Rasmussen 2021; Crepaz, Hanegraaff, and Junk 2022). This 
means that we tailor our expectations to the circumstances of the pandemic. 

In a nutshell, our findings point to three main trends: First, we find that 
higher resources for lobbying and higher affectedness by the pandemic are con- 
sistently associated with more frequent use of both outside and inside strategies. 
Second, we find differences between group types: NGOs and citizen groups use 
social media (outside) strategies more frequently, compared to business organi- 
sations, and strategies of direct communication (inside) less frequently. Finally, 
while the employment of strategies of organisational stability varies by group 
type, we confirm that mortality anxiety is an important driver of the selection 
of strategies. 

In the next section, we start with a broader introduction to the literature on 
organisational strategies, in which we make a distinction between policy-orient- 
ed strategies and survival-related strategies. Based on this discussion, we formu- 
late hypotheses for both categories of strategic considerations. In the following 
section, we test our hypotheses, and we end with concluding remarks in the final 
section. 


The ‘Logic of Influence’ and ‘Logic of Survival’ in Strategy 
Choice 


We see the global pandemic as potentially pivotal for interest groups, both based 
on a ‘logic of influence’ and a ‘logic of survival’ (cf. Berkhout 2013). In the first 
logic, groups employ strategies to ensure that they have a say in relevant new 
policies, whereas, in the latter, strategies aim at securing the continued function- 
ing and existence of an organisation. In the next sections, we explain these two 
logics potentially underlying strategy choice, each in turn. 
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Inside and Outside Strategies to Secure Policy Influence 


We start with policy-oriented strategies. As argued, existing literature labels the 
direct route of consultation as ‘inside lobbying’ (Grant 1978; Walker 1991; Beyers 
2004; Weiler and Brändli 2015; Diir and Mateo 2013; Junk 2016; Hall and Rey- 
nolds 2012; Hanegraaff 2015; De Bruycker 2014; De Bruycker and Beyers 2019). 
It is expected that interest groups pursuing such strategies seek to increase or 
maintain their prominence as part of insider circles of decision-making. Insider 
strategies are generally associated with the choice of an interest group to engage 
in ‘negotiation’ and ‘bargaining’ directly with policymakers (Beyers 2008). 

The activities that aim to affect public policy via the media and by means of 
public protest are typically labelled as ‘outside lobbying’ (Kollman 1998; Tresch 
and Fischer 2015; Thrall 2006; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2017). They include all 
forms of public political strategies whereby interest groups prioritise ‘voice’ 
and ‘loud politics’ over ‘quiet’ negotiation, or when used independently of in- 
side-oriented strategies or in combination in an integrated campaign (Beyers 
2004; Lipsky 1968; Keller 2018). The selection of these outside strategies follows 
at least two rationales. First, outside lobbying mobilises membership and public 
support, potentially making a political issue more salient among the public with 
the aim of simultaneously creating a favourable membership recruitment envi- 
ronment, as well as improving the political calculus on specific policy battles 
(De Bruycker and Beyers 2019). In media campaigns and protests, ‘communica- 
tion among societal interests, policymakers and citizens becomes visible to a 
broader audience’, and it is among the campaigners’ objectives to attract atten- 
tion of the broader public (Beyers 2004, 213). 

Secondly, even when potential supporters are already exhaustively mobi- 
lised, outside lobbying sends cues and indirect messages to policymakers who 
- like the public — become exposed to public political communication (Maloney, 
Jordan, and Andrew 1994). The literature agrees that this mode of information 
transmission differs from what happens with inside strategies, and that public 
arenas, as opposed to institutional ones, are ill-suited for extensive discussion 
of technical information and negotiation (Beyers 2004; Junk 2016), but have 
the potential to increase the salience of an issue or change its framing (Junk 
and Rasmussen 2019). Individual interest groups, of course, rarely fully control 
on-going issue discussion, and, therefore, need to strategically coordinate 
their campaigns in order to ‘ride the wave’ of potentially favourable movements 
in media salience or public opinion. 

While it is often assumed that interest groups choose between these strat- 
egies depending on the goals of political action, more recent literature has 
paid attention to the factors which constrain interest groups in strategy selection. 
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These constraints arise from the side of the organisation and the interest mobi- 
lised (the supply side) and from the side of policymakers and the issue at stake 
(the demand side). 

From a supply perspective, the constraints relate to, firstly, the nature of the 
organisation’s membership and support and, secondly, its availability of resour- 
ces to employ in lobbying (Diir and Mateo 2013; Junk 2016; Hanegraaff et 
al. 2015; Dellmuth and Tallberg 2017). Demand side perspectives put emphasis 
on the nature of the issue itself (distributive or regulatory: Diir and Mateo 
2013; issue with public good character and issue complexity: Junk 2016), and 
the institutional characteristics which determine policymakers’ willingness to 
engage in consultation (Beyers 2004; Victor 2007; Mahoney 2008; Weiler and 
Brändli 2015). 

These approaches build on the implicit assumption that the choice between 
inside and outside lobbying is a trade-off, and that groups will chose either in- 
side or outside strategies. Many existing studies, however, suggest that lobbying 
strategies should actually be considered as complementary, where a combina- 
tion of both will make it more likely to impact policy (Baumgartner and Leech 
1998; Diir and Mateo 2016; De Bruycker and Beyers 2019; Dellmuth and Tallberg 
2017; Pakull, Marshall, and Bernhagen 2020). De Bruycker (2019, 3) explains that 
a combination of lobbying strategies can be used, as long as ‘goals, the commu- 
nication channels, the message, and the target audience are all in sync’; that is, 
compatible. This is perhaps why research focussing on the use of outside strat- 
egies finds that lobbying the media appears to follow the same resource con- 
strains found for inside strategies (Thrall 2006). Media lobbying and inside lob- 
bying may, therefore, differ to a lesser extent than generally assumed (Tresch and 
Fischer 2015). 

To this approach, recent scholarship adds social media as a (relatively) new 
arena for political action (Brown 2016; Van der Graaf, Otjes, and Rasmussen 
2016). Chalmers and Shotton (2016) conceptualise outside lobbying on social 
media as part of an organisation’s broader media strategy, which helps an inter- 
est group in shaping public debate around an issue, as well as the public image 
of the organisation. 


The Selection of Influence Strategies during the Pandemic 
In this chapter, we take a supply-side oriented approach to the analysis of the 


determinants of policy-oriented strategies. This is because we keep the issue con- 
text (the COVID-19 pandemic) constant, as well as the policy context (viral policy: 
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lobbying on health and safety regulations, travel and movement restrictions and 
economic rescue packages). 

Based on this context, our first basic assumption is that interest groups have 
engaged more frequently in outside, compared to inside strategies. This is be- 
cause we expect the strain of the pandemic and the lockdown restrictions intro- 
duced by governments to have, first, made it more difficult for interest groups to 
reach out to policymakers (Junk et al. 2021a). Secondly, we expect that the pan- 
demic made it more burdensome for interest groups to engage in inside strat- 
egies, which tend to be more costly (Maloney, Jordan, and Andrew 1994). Thirdly, 
the high media salience of pandemic politics made outside lobbying more attrac- 
tive for organisations aiming to communicate policy preferences and frames in 
both traditional and social media (Eady and Rasmussen 2021). 

In addition to the balance between inside and outside strategies, we are in- 
terested in what factors explain the use of each of these strategies. Notably, they 
could be explained by the same factors, which would suggest that the same or- 
ganisations persist in inside and outside lobbying (cf. Beyers 2004; Kliiver 2010). 
Or these strategies could have divergent explanations, which would indicate that 
different organisations use inside and outside strategies. To explain variation 
across organisations, we use the same indicators as employed in other chapters, 
namely group type, resources, and the level of affectedness. We start with group 
type. 

The literature generally associates the use of inside strategies with business 
organisations and that of outside strategies with NGOs and citizen groups, as 
well as profession groups and unions. This is because the latter rely heavily 
on public means of communication to maintain, enhance and mobilise their 
membership and support base (Schlozman and Tierney 1986; Maloney, Jordan, 
and Andrew 1994; Berkhout 2010; Diir and Mateo 2013). For NGOs and citizen 
groups, for instance, attention-grabbing campaigns serve the triple function of 
satisfying the existing membership base, providing ‘free’ publicity for recruit- 
ment of members and supporters, and indirectly influencing public policy. In 
contrast, the closed membership structures of business associations and the ma- 
terial selective benefits they offer do not rely on media attention. This makes 
their leaders organisationally less dependent on getting the public’s attention. 

This is likely to apply also in the context of COVID-19. As we already dis- 
cussed, the outbreak of the pandemic and the introduction of restrictions have 
turned working conditions for numerous professions on their head. Certain pro- 
fessions were deemed as essential, for which new protocols of health and safety 
had to be put in place. Others were relegated to remote and distant working, 
more indirectly forcing substantial adaptation of working procedures. Regardless 
of how severely affected, we expect profession associations and unions to have 
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used extensive outside strategies to signal their membership that their interests 
were given a voice. Similarly, for some NGOs and citizen groups (such as patient 
groups), the pandemic has made core issues more salient. Other public groups 
(such as human rights cause groups), in contrast, relied on public reframing 
of their core policy issues in relation to COVID-policies in order to avoid being 
marginalised in the political debates. This could, for instance, be seen in the pri- 
vacy concerns raised by human rights groups on the initiation of contact-tracing 
applications. All this means that both profession organisations, as well as NGOs 
and citizen groups had strong incentives to mobilise their supporters through 
outside strategies to signal political engagement. 

For business organisations, on the other hand, we expect inside lobbying to 
have been a dominantly used strategy. Business associations have strong incen- 
tives to provide concentrated benefits to their membership (Berkhout 2010; Diir 
and Mateo 2013; Hanegraaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker 2016). This is likely to be 
the case in the context of COVID-19, where business associations may have decid- 
ed to use inside lobbying to influence COVID-19-related policy, such as health 
and safety regulations and economic rescue packages for specific sectors and 
member constituencies. Similarly, we argue that politically active firms engaging 
directly in lobbying would have had incentives to engage mainly in inside strat- 
egies, given they lack a membership they need to reach through outside lobby- 
ing’®. More generally, especially when trying to secure concrete benefits for 
themselves or their members, such as priority in the re-opening of sectors or larg- 
er economic help packages, we expect business organisations (including firms) 
to have preferred direct consultation (inside lobbying) to public discussions (out- 
side lobbying), given such particularistic benefits might be unpopular with the 
public. 

Based on these arguments, we do not expect that the pandemic has funda- 
mentally overturned the way in which profession organisations and unions, 
NGOs and citizens groups, and business actors employ inside and outside strat- 
egies. If anything, the crisis should have emphasised the propensity of profes- 
sion organisations, NGOs and citizen groups to rely on outside lobbying, while 
business organisations (including firms) should have (even more) reasons to 
rely on inside strategies. We therefore hypothesise: 


16 One can argue though, that shareholders, ownership or customers might be a media audi- 
ence firms want to reach when they can foster a good reputation in the media. 
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H1 ‘group type hypothesis’: Business organisations are more likely to engage in inside strat- 
egies and less likely to engage in outside strategies during the pandemic, compared to NGOs 
and citizen groups, as well as profession associations and unions. 


Interest groups also face resource constrains in the selection of lobbying strat- 
egies. The literature associates inside lobbying with organisations that have 
higher resources available for public affairs (Grant 1978). Others warn against 
this simplistic view, since outside strategies, such as media campaigns, street 
protests and conferences, can be quite costly as well (Kollman 1998; Thrall 
2006; Wilson 1961). It is also reasonable that interest groups, if specialised in 
one route of communication, are more likely to invest available resources in 
what they are familiar with (Hanegraaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker 2016). That 
said, it is likely that COVID-19 has strongly affected interest groups’ ability to en- 
gage in costly outside strategies. That is, many COVID-lockdown measures have 
made it impossible for organisations to mobilise members through public rallies 
and protest activities. 

Outside lobbying in COVID-19 times is, therefore, most likely oriented to- 
wards lobbying the media and social media to communicate frames, shape pub- 
lic debate and send cues to core and potential supporters (cf. Chalmers and Shot- 
ton 2016; Brown 2016; Thrall 2006). Lobbying the media (especially social 
media) is arguably less costly than seeking direct consultation with policymak- 
ers. In addition, the high public saliency of pandemic policy has transformed 
media and social media into more attractive venues for lobbying compared to cir- 
cumstances where policy issues are less salient (cf. Junk 2016). It is therefore 
likely that, when faced with resource constrains during the pandemic, interest 
groups are more likely to use outside lobbying. 

In classic works, the outside strategy is conceived of as an instrument of the 
‘powerless’, weak, or challengers of government (Lipsky 1968; Schattschneider 
1960). As Lasswell (1950, 235) writes, ‘an established elite is usually so well sit- 
uated in control of the goods, violence, and practices of a community that a chal- 
lenging elite is constrained to rely chiefly upon symbols’. Thrall (2006), however, 
suggests that the media venue, despite it being assumed to be a ‘weapon’ of the 
weak (also see: Gamson and Wolfsfeld 1993), attracts resourceful organisations 
as well, or even especially”. An increasing number of studies suggest that 
media strategies are common amongst well-resourced organisations and even 
corporations and organisations hiring specialised consultants (Aizenberg and 


17 See also the cumulative hypothesis noted in Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 
(2015), and the indexing hypothesis by Bennett (1990). 
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Miiller 2020; Huwyler 2020). Building on these findings and taking stock of the 
high salience of pandemic politics, we therefore formulate the following expect- 
ation: 


H2 ‘resources hypothesis’: Better resourced organisations are more likely to engage in both in- 
side and outside strategies during the pandemic, compared to less resourced organisations, but 
the difference is more pronounced for inside lobbying. 


Finally, we argue that policy disturbances inform strategy selection. We have 
documented in the previous chapter that disturbances drive interest group 
issue mobilisation. Organisations that were more heavily affected by the pan- 
demic were more likely to become politically active (controlling for other factors 
such as resource constrains). This echoes pluralist theory (Truman 1951) applied 
to issue mobilisation (Rasmussen and Gross 2015), whereby disturbances in the 
policy environment activate organisations whose interests are affected or under 
threat. 

We also believe this mechanism to be tied to strategy selection. On the one 
hand, affected organisations can be expected to seek the most direct way to pol- 
icymakers, and seek to increase their prominence within policy circles. They 
should, therefore, be likely to use inside strategies. Applied to the case of 
COVID-19, for example, affected organisations such as business actors in the air- 
line industry, associations of teachers and health care professionals, and patient 
groups, had high stakes in policy and are likely to have tried to communicate 
this to policymakers. We expect them, therefore, to seek direct consultation 
with policymakers and increase their chances of affecting pandemic-policies 
compared to less affected groups. 

On the other hand, a high degree of affectedness may also help frame the 
position of affected organisations as ‘popular’ among the public, increasing 
the strategic attractiveness of outside lobbying (Kollman 1998). In contrast, prob- 
lems unrelated to the pandemic may have had less ‘news value’ (Galtung and 
Ruge 1965), and may, instead, have been less popular among the public, thus de- 
creasing the strategic attractiveness of outside lobbying for less affected groups. 
To illustrate this better, the concerns regarding restricted opening times of super- 
markets, whose profit margins increased substantially during the pandemic, are 
unlikely to sympathetically resonate among the public on media platforms, 
given the more precarious and vulnerable position of other stakeholders. We, 
therefore, expect less affected organisations to have taken a step back from out- 
side communication and not to have mingled too much in public debates. 
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In sum, we expect that more affected groups are more likely to use both in- 
side and outside channels more frequently during the pandemic, compared to 
less affected groups, as Hypothesis 3 summarises. 


H3 ‘affectedness hypothesis’: More affected organisations are more likely to engage in both in- 
side and outside strategies during the pandemic than less affected organisations. 


Strategies to Secure Organisational Survival 


While a focus on policy-oriented strategies is widespread in interest group re- 
search, the unique circumstances of the COVID-19 crisis allow us to paint a 
broader picture of the strategies available to interest groups. The crisis has put 
many organisations under serious strain causing uncertainty and fears about 
long-term survival. In the literature, these fears are called mortality anxiety. 

All approaches discussed so far ultimately assume that strategy selection is 
informed by the ‘logic of influence’, where interest groups seek to influence pol- 
icies or public discussions. The additional question we ask in this chapter is 
whether and how the threats posed by the pandemic to organisations’ survival 
also affect strategic considerations. In other words, were organisations, who 
feared more about the continuation of their activities, more likely to select sur- 
vival driven (non-policy oriented) strategies to alleviate such threats compared to 
organisations, that were less concerned about the sustainability of their activi- 
ties? 

Based on existing theories, we expect to observe variation in the degree to 
which organisations initiated activities to improve their long-term prospects. Or- 
ganisation theory and ecological studies of interest groups remind us that inter- 
est groups are survival-seeking organisations and that policy-oriented activities 
are often instrumental, secondary means to the primary goal of organisational 
maintenance (Gray and Lowery 2000; Lowery 2007; Berkhout 2013; Berkhout 
et al. 2015). Only few studies of lobbying strategies point towards this nuance. 
Hanegraaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker (2016), more specifically, observe that or- 
ganisational maintenance and competition for resources between groups drives 
the selection of outside strategies in international contexts. Hanegraaff and Pole- 
tti (2019) confirm that survival-related calculations and mortality anxiety drive 
the selection of lobbying strategy also at the national level. 

The study of the relationship between mortality anxiety and lobbying strat- 
egies remains, however, at its infancy. Usually, it is only included, as we have 
done in the previous section, as part of the theoretical considerations to identify 
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differences in the strategic repertoire of business and non-business interest 
groups, rather than explicitly measured. Further specification is needed because, 
first, nuances regarding the effects of specific forms of mortality anxiety (for in- 
stance related to resources, support or influence) have not been explored so far. 
Secondly, existing studies still conflate policy-driven and survival-driven lobby- 
ing strategies, which makes it more difficult for scholars to disentangle trends in 
strategy selection. Finally, in most existing studies of interest groups, mortality 
anxiety is only investigated as dependent variable rather than explanatory var- 
iable (Gray and Lowery 1997; Halpin and Thomas 2012). 

Hanegraaff and Poletti (2019) and Witjas, Hanegraaff, and Vermeulen (2020) 
try to provide a theoretical spine to link motivations of organisational mainte- 
nance to the selection of lobbying strategies. Like Witjas, Hanegraaff, and Ver- 
meulen (2020), we follow Stinchcombe (1965), who conceptualises three forms 
of mortality anxiety, related to wealth, power, and legitimacy. We see all three 
of these forms of anxiety as potential explanations for different survival-oriented 
lobbying activities, that is resource-extraction strategies (in relation to wealth), 
public-oriented strategies (power) and base-oriented strategies (legitimacy). In 
the following section, we formulate expectations about how they apply during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Mortality Anxiety and Survival Strategies during the Pandemic 


The first, wealth, concerns material resources without which interest groups can- 
not survive. It follows that if this dimension is perceived to be under threat, for 
instance following a loss of income from membership contributions, public 
funding, sales or capital value, organisations can be expected to mobilise in a 
way that guarantees sources of income in the future (Witjas, Hanegraaff, and 
Vermeulen 2020). To avoid organisational death or default, organised interests 
should, therefore, turn to lobbying for survival, including pressuring govern- 
ments to intervene with regulatory and distributive tools, typically public fund- 
ing, grants for organisational maintenance (Salgado 2014), rescue packages after 
economic shocks (Adelino and Dinc 2014; Keller 2018) and state aid (Chari 2015). 
In COVID-19 times, the vast shocks produced by the pandemic and the lockdown 
measures introduced by governments to tackle it, have brought many organisa- 
tions’ activities to a halt, for instance challenging the turnover of firms and mem- 
ber contributions of associations. It follows that, facing constrains to their in- 
comes, interest groups would mobilise politically to secure support from 
government. 
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H4 ‘wealth hypothesis’: Wealth-related mortality anxiety during the pandemic is likely to drive 
interest groups into survival-seeking inside lobbying in form of resource-extraction directed at 
the state. 


The second form of mortality anxiety relates to power, understood as ‘having a 
political impact’ to sustain membership and supporters (Witjas, Hanegraaff, 
and Vermeulen 2020). As Gray and Lowery (1997, 28) argue, ‘political influence 
and access to the policy process is one of the most vital resources for organisa- 
tions to acquire as it contributes to an organisation’s identity.’ When access to 
insider circles is under threat, interest groups are found to displace insider lob- 
bying efforts to outside venues with the aim of signalling to the constituency that 
the organisation is committed to political action and to gain legitimacy (Hane- 
graaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker 2016; Hanegraaff and Poletti 2019; Witjas, Hane- 
graaff, and Vermeulen 2020). Simulating the introduction of access barriers to 
inside lobbying during the COVID-19 pandemic, Junk, Crepaz, and Aizenberg 
(2022) experimentally demonstrate that interest groups turn to outside lobbying 
as a result. While the authors do not make a distinction between the strategy se- 
lection being policy or survival driven, we expect this behaviour to be linked to 
an organisation’s mortality anxiety with regards to power, as our next hypothesis 
formulates. 


H5 ‘power hypothesis’: Power-related mortality anxiety during the pandemic is likely to drive in- 
terest groups into survival-seeking outside lobbying in form of public-oriented strategies. 


The third and last form of mortality anxiety relates to legitimacy understood as 
the rationale and justification for the organisation’s existence. Interest groups 
constantly seek to justify the appropriateness of goals, objectives, and proce- 
dures through active engagement with their supporter base (Witjas, Hanegraaff, 
and Vermeulen 2020). Without the support of the constituency, interest groups’ 
legitimacy crumbles. It is therefore likely that, when an organisation’s legitimacy 
is under threat, organisations will seek to employ strategies which engage the 
constituency with the aim of attracting support. This is likely to apply to the 
case of the COVID-19 pandemic, where interest groups reported to have ‘lost 
touch’ with their membership and support base in the absence of face-to-face in- 
teractions. For example, NGOs and citizen groups could not rely on volunteers 
for almost two years. Membership associations (citizen, profession or busi- 
ness-based) had to shift internal conferences, events and annual general meet- 
ings to an online format. We therefore expect interest groups, which perceive 
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the loss of legitimacy as a threat to the stability of the organisation, to have en- 
gaged in other membership-oriented strategies. 


H6 ‘legitimacy hypothesis’: Legitimacy-related mortality anxiety during the pandemic is likely to 
drive interest groups into survival-seeking outside lobbying in form of strategies aimed at the 
support base. 


Analysis: Lobbying Strategies for Policy Influence and 
Survival during the Pandemic 


In this section, we test the formulated hypotheses on strategy selection to assess 
the influence-seeking and survival-seeking mechanisms, respectively. In each 
case, we first present the outcome variables to measure strategy use, and then 
present multivariate regression models to understand the explanatory power 
of different factors. 


Explanatory Models of Strategies for Policy Influence 


First, we explore the use of different forms of inside and outside lobbying during 
the pandemic. To do so, we use data from our first survey of interest group activ- 
ities after the outbreak of COVID-19 (Junk et al. 2020). We capture the use of lob- 
bying strategies through five items, which measure the frequency of political ac- 
tivities targeting the media, social media, parliament, government and the 
bureaucracy as lobbying venues (cf. Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 
2015). We classify ‘issuing press releases’ and ‘posting on social media about 
the organisation’s goals, positions or political objectives’ as outside strategies". 
In contrast, seeking contact with 1) ‘politicians in government at any level’, 2) 
‘members of parliament’ and 3) ‘the bureaucracy’, are grouped into inside strat- 
egies. These serve as our dependent variables. The answer categories take five 


18 We assume that the routine production of press releases requires substantial internal coor- 
dination and active investment in media monitoring to guarantee effective resonance. We cannot 
capture more ‘radical’ outside strategies, given that COVID-19 has limited the possibility of large 
gatherings. Our dependent variable does not capture the mode of communication (which is im- 
portant, see Chalmers and Shotton 2016; Huwyler and Martin 2021). However, we assume that — 
given national lockdowns - most lobbying communication happened via email, text, phone or 
video conference. 
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values: ‘Never’ (1); ‘Less than once a month’ (2); ‘Once a month’ (3); ‘Once a 
week’ (4); ‘Almost on a daily basis’ (5). 

We test our basic assumption on the stronger prominence of outside lobby- 
ing during the pandemic by taking the difference between the average frequency 
of the use of inside strategies and that of outside strategies and then dividing it 
by the sum of both. This measures the relative use of inside strategies over outside 
strategies and indicates which strategy interest groups favoured as net of the 
total volume of lobbying activity (Diir and Mateo 2013, 668). 

Figure 4.1 shows the distribution of frequencies (as percentages) of this mea- 
sure. All frequencies to the left of the zero indicate relatively more outside com- 
pared to inside strategies. Everything to the right of the zero indicates more in- 
side strategies relative to outside ones. In general, we observe a (somewhat) 
higher propensity in the use of outside strategies, but the overall distribution 
is quite consistent with the broader literature, which indicates that most interest 
groups combine the use of inside and outside strategies. 


20 


percent 


-1 -5 0 5 1 
Relative Inside Strategy 


Figure 4.1: Distribution of inside strategies relative to outside strategies. 


To explore the patterns in the (often simultaneous) use of both inside and out- 
side strategies and test Hypotheses 1, 2 and 3, we conduct multivariate regression 
analyses. We employ five individual outcome variables capturing the use of 1) 
Media Strategies, 2) Social Media Strategies, 3) Government Strategies, 4) Parlia- 
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ment Strategies and 5) Bureaucracy Strategies, each corresponding to the survey 
item asking about the frequency of targeting these distinct arenas. This has the 
advantage of testing what drives the absolute use of these respective strategies, 
rather than the dichotomy of relative insider/outsider strategy use (see Figure 
4.1), which might conceal that some - potentially powerful — organisations 
use both strategies very frequently (which would be located around the value 
of O in Figure 4.1). 

To test for Hypothesis 1, we distinguish between business groups and firms, 
profession groups and unions and NGOs and citizen groups, using business groups 
and firms as reference category. We test Hypothesis 2 measuring resources for 
lobbying through an item that captures the number of staff working on public 
affairs in the organisations (in full time equivalents). This measure of human re- 
sources is an established proxy for resource endowment in lobbying (e. g. Maho- 
ney 2008). Answers are grouped in three categories of low (<1), medium (1-4) 
and high (>25). To test Hypothesis 3, we rely on a survey item that measures 
the extent to which an organisation, according to its own perception, was 
‘more or less affected by the Coronavirus crisis, compared to other stakeholders 
in [country]’. Answers take five values, from ‘much less affected’ (1) to ‘much 
more affected’ (5). For more information about these variables, see Chapter 2. 

Like in the previous chapter, our analyses control for the age of an organi- 
sation, which captures experience in lobbying and is likely to determine strategy 
selection, as well as correlating with other organisation characteristics. We also 
control for the extent to which an organisation is an umbrella organisation, 
given that these tend to operate as representation hubs in crises circumstances 
(Timoneda and Vallejo Vera 2021). We include fixed effects for countries and 
cluster standard errors by sector of activity of the interest group. The method 
of estimation is ordinal logistic regression for all models. The full regression out- 
put in table form can be found in the Online Appendix to the book (Table A4.1). 
To ease interpretation for the reader, we have chosen to only display coefficient 
plots of the explanatory variables here. 

Figure 4.2 plots the coefficients of our key variables on the five strategies 
under investigation. The left part of the graph shows results for outside strategies 
(media and social media), the right side shows inside strategies (government, 
parliament and bureaucracy). Where the confidence intervals (straight lines) of 
the plotted coefficients (dot in the middle) do not overlap with 0 (the vertical dot- 
ted line), we can say with high certainty that there is a significant relationship 
between the factor and the frequency of use of the lobbying strategy. 

Remember that, according to our first Hypothesis (H1), we expected business 
organisations to be more likely to select inside strategies, and profession groups 
and unions as well as NGOs and citizen groups to use more outside strategies. The 
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Figure 4.2: Ordered logistic regression on the use of five lobbying strategies. Coefficients and 
95/90% confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on five ordered logistic regressions (one for each dependent va- 
riable: media strategy; social media strategy; government strategy; parliament strategy; bu- 
reaucracy strategy). Model 1 (n=1074), Model 2 (n=1073), Model 3 (n=1072), Model 4 (n= 
1071), Model 5 (n= 1071). Included controls in all these models were: organisation age, the 
group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, and fixed effects for the country/polity. 
Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector given that strategy selection for groups wi- 
thin a sector is likely to be related. For results in table form see Table A4.1 in the Online Ap- 
pendix. Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared) lie at 0.14 (Model 1), 0.11 (Model 2), 
0.12 (Model 3), 0.10 (Model 4), 0.10 (Model 5). 


coefficients presented on of the right-side in Figure 4.2 (inside strategies) are 
largely consistent with this expectation when business associations and firms 
and NGOs and citizen groups are compared (but, notably, not compared to pro- 
fession groups and unions). Business organisations use more inside strategies 
(across government, parliament and bureaucracy strategy) compared to NGOs 
and citizen groups. Taking the bureaucracy strategy as an example (bottom- 
right in Figure 4.2), based on our model, the probability that business groups 
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and firms target this venue almost on a daily basis is 20 percent, while this drops 
to 14 percent for NGOs and citizen groups (similar effect sizes are found for other 
inside venues).?? 

On the other hand, NGOs and citizen groups are more active on social media 
compared to business organisations. According to our models, the predicted 
probability for the former to use this as a platform for outside lobbying almost 
on a daily basis is 38 percent and only 23 percent for the latter. Against our ex- 
pectation, however, this is not the case as far as the media strategy is concerned, 
which business is significantly more likely to use compared to NGOs and citizen 
groups. This aligns with studies of lobbying in the media which show that busi- 
ness associations and firms shy less and less away from the media (Thrall 2006; 
Aizenberg and Miiller 2020) than one might think. The COVID-crisis circumstan- 
ces may have produced incentives for business to be active in the media across 
the board by ‘issuing press releases’ attempting to communicate legitimate 
frames around government intervention in support of the economy (cf. Keller 
2018). 

In our second Hypothesis (H2), we expected organisations with higher avail- 
able lobbying resources to use both inside and outside strategies more frequent- 
ly. Results confirm this expectation. First, higher resources are significantly and 
substantially associated with the use of inside strategies compared to low resour- 
ces. Taking the government strategy as an example, our models predict that the 
probability that least resourced organisations are frequent users of this strategy 
between a weekly and an almost daily basis is 7 and 2 percent respectively. For 
well-endowed organisations, on the other hand, the predicted probability of lob- 
bying this venue with equal frequency is 35 (weekly) and 15 percent (almost on a 
daily basis). 

Secondly, we find that organisations with high resources for lobbying are 
also more likely than less resourced organisations to use outside lobbying. Look- 
ing at very frequent lobbying (almost on a daily basis) targeting the media, the 
difference between organisations with low and high resources is 25 percentage 
points: For less resourceful groups, the predicted probability of lobbying this 
venue frequently (almost on a daily basis) is 3 percent, whereas this increases 
drastically to 28 percent for better-resourced organisations. This shows that it 
is not the case that ‘poor’ organisations have advantages in using outside lobby- 
ing, as some theories assumed when naming them as potential ‘weapons of the 
weak’. This does not even hold for social media strategies, which organisations 


19 All predicted probabilities/values are based on the main models (see Figure 4.2) when hold- 
ing all other variables at means. 
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with high and medium resources also use significantly more frequently than 
groups with low resources. Furthermore, the disadvantages of less resourceful or- 
ganisations in outside lobbying are not less severe than for inside lobbying (see 
point estimates, Figure 4.2) going against what we expected in the latter part of 
Hypothesis 2. Instead, ‘rich’ organisations seem to be well-placed to use both in- 
side and outside strategies more frequently, presumably as complements in their 
strategic toolbox (cf. De Bruycker 2019). 

A test of independence in the use of outside and inside strategies further un- 
derlines this point. As Figure 4.3 shows, for highly resourced organisations (on 
the right of the figure), the distribution of lobbying strategy use clusters in the 
upper-right quadrant. This means that the combined use of frequent inside 
and outside strategies occurred often for organisations with high resources dur- 
ing the pandemic. For the category of organisations with lower resources (on the 
left of Figure 4.3), observations cluster on the bottom left meaning that these or- 
ganisations often have low frequencies of using both inside and outside strat- 
egies. 

Finally, our third Hypothesis (H3) that higher affectedness by the pandemic 
increases the frequency of use of all strategies is also supported by our statistical 
analysis. Figure 4.2 shows that more affected groups use inside and outside lob- 
bying strategies more frequently across the board. That is, they were more active 
in parliament, the government, the bureaucracy, the media, and on social media. 
Taking all venues together, most affected organisations were on average 3.4 times 
more likely to use the lobbying strategies under investigation almost on a daily 
basis compared to least affected groups. To illustrate, while the predicted prob- 
ability of least affected groups to frequently lobby parliament is 3 percent, this 
percentage reaches 11 percent for most affected groups. Similar differences are 
predicted for other venues. 

This further documents a supply-side response by interest groups to the pan- 
demic understood as a focusing event (see Chapter 1): Not only did affected 
groups mobilise (Chapter 3) more intensely and timely, they also used all strat- 
egies more often than less affected groups. This suggests that in times of new 
pressures and high uncertainty, affected organisations decide to seek contact 
with multiple targets to make sure their interests are considered. Moreover, it 
is also likely that gatekeepers were more open to engagement with more affected 
organisations, which we will test in the next chapter (Chapter 5). 

So far, the analysis has revealed trends in the use of policy-driven lobbying 
strategies during the COVID-19 pandemic related to group type, resources and af- 
fectedness. The pandemic has, however, also deeply shaken the stability of the 
interest group system, threatening the survival of many organisations. Before 
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Figure 4.3: Bivariate distribution with frequency bars of the use of inside and outside strate- 
gies for interest groups with low resources (left) and high resources (right). 


Note: The bars display the frequency of a bi-variate distribution of the intensity of the use of 
inside and outside strategies. For example, taking the left side of the graph, the lowest fre- 
quency indicates that 55 organisations have never used inside strategies (0) and used outsi- 
de strategies very rarely (0.2 on a O-1 scale). 


moving on to interest group access (Chapter 5), we therefore explore the extent to 
which strategies were driven by mortality anxiety in the next section. 


Explanatory Models of Strategies for Organisational Survival 


To explore survival strategies of interest groups, we use data from our second 
survey (Junk et al. 2021b) of interest group activities in COVID-19 times. We oper- 
ationalise the three types of survival-driven strategies as resource-extraction 
strategies, public-oriented strategies and base-oriented strategies. Note that the 
first can be seen as a form of inside strategy, whereas the latter two are forms 
of outside strategies, but all three have the specific aim of securing the mainte- 
nance and survival of organisations. 

These three strategies were captured by three items, which measure the fre- 
quency of political activities seeking to secure organisational maintenance. The 
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first captures the frequency of activities ‘to seek public funding for organisation- 
al stability’. The second measures the frequency of activities seeking ‘public and 
media attention for organisational stability’, and the third ‘activities to reach out 
directly to members and supporters to enhance organisational stability’. An- 
swers to these three items could take the levels ‘Never’ (1), ‘Only once a year’ 
(2), ‘A few times a year’ (3) and ‘Frequently’ (4). 

In line with Hypotheses 4, 5 and 6, we link these survival-orientated strat- 
egies to specific dimensions of mortality anxiety related to ‘loss of income, fund- 
ing and assets’, ‘loss of access to policymaking and public debate’ and ‘loss of 
supporters’. We capture these perceived threats to organisational stability with 
three survey items measuring mortality anxiety on a scale from 0 to 10. 

Figure 4.4 shows variation in each form of mortality anxiety in relation to 
wealth, power and legitimacy (Stinchcombe 1965). All three distributions evi- 
dence a right-skewness, with 50 percent of respondents being ‘not at all’ or 
‘not worried’ about organisational stability. However, 22 to 29 percent of the re- 
spondents express levels of worry higher than 5 about loss of income, access or 
supporters. We expect these higher levels of mortality anxiety to be associated 
with the use of resource-extraction, public- and base-oriented strategies. 
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Figure 4.4: Distribution of three faces of mortality anxiety (wealth, power and legitimacy). 
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We test our expectations (Hypotheses 4, 5 and 6) using ordinal logistic re- 
gression with country fixed effects and clustered standard errors by sector. 
Like in previous analyses, we include our main predictors (group type, resources 
and the level of affectedness by the crisis) and control variables*°. We expect that 
these should all influence the extent to which organisations engage in survival- 
driven strategies, and they plausibly relate to mortality anxiety. As an additional 
control, we include the percentage of an organisation’s income coming from pub- 
lic funding and membership fees. 

As far as group type is concerned, we disaggregate business organisations 
into business associations and firms. Since firms do not have members, we expect 
them to follow different logics of survival strategy selection compared to busi- 
ness associations. We set NGOs and citizen groups as reference category in our 
analysis, since the literature associates them as more active in activities of organ- 
isational maintenance (Hanegraaff, Beyers, and De Bruycker 2016). 

Results are shown in Figure 4.5 based on models with the full set of controls. 
The figure clearly documents that our new independent variables measuring dif- 
ferent forms of mortality anxiety, are a systematic predictor of the frequency of 
engagement in survival-driven strategies. 

Perceived threats from loss of resources, access and supporters are signifi- 
cantly associated with the more frequent use of strategies to seek organisational 
stability (through public funding, access to media and public debate, and direct 
engagement with the supporter base). Substantially, the predicted probability of 
making frequent use of, for example, resource-extraction survival strategies in- 
creases from 6 to 36 percent from lowest to highest levels of mortality anxiety 
in relation to wealth. For similar changes in mortality anxiety in relation to 
power and legitimacy, the likelihood of making frequent use of the associated 
survival strategy increases from 17 to 33 percent and from 39 to 72 percent, re- 
spectively. These are substantively large effects, showing that (inside and out- 
side) strategy choice by interest groups was also motivated by survival fears dur- 
ing the pandemic in important ways. 

At the same time, Figure 4.5 speaks to our main variables of interest through- 
out the book. Looking at differences between group types, we find that firms are 
less likely to engage in survival-driven strategies, compared to NGOs and citizen 
groups. This holds both for targeting political institutions (inside strategy for sur- 
vival) and targeting the public or membership (outside strategy for survival). This 
highlights the differences between firms as political actors and membership or- 


20 The controls include the age of an organisation, the extent to which it is an umbrella organ- 
isation. 
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Figure 4.5: Ordered logit regressions on the use of survival-driven strategies: resource-extrac- 
tion strategies (top chart), public-oriented strategies (middle), base-oriented strategies (bot- 
tom). Coefficients and 95/90% confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on three ordered logistic regressions (one for each dependent va- 
riable: resource-extraction strategies, public-oriented strategies, base-oriented strategies). 
The full models can be accessed in Table A4.2 in the Online Appendix. Model 1 (n=414), 
Model 2 (n=416), Model 3 (n=412). Included controls in all these models were: organisation 
age, the group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, the percentage of an organi- 
sation’s income coming from public funding and membership fees, and fixed effects for the 
country/polity. Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector given that strategy selection 
for groups within a sector is likely to be related. For results in table form see Table A4.2 in 
the Online Appendix. Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared) lie at 0.19 (Model 1), 
0.07 (Model 2), 0.08 (Model 3). 


ganisations (Baroni et al. 2014; Hart 2004). Compared to NGOs and citizen 
groups, however, also business associations as well as profession groups and un- 
ions are found to be less likely to engage in resource-extraction strategies. 
Interestingly, higher lobbying resources are systematically associated to 
more frequent use of survival-driven strategies. Like in the case of policy-driven 
strategies, resources empower organisations in their political actions. Affected- 
ness, on the other hand, does not significantly impact the use of survival driven 
strategies. We argue, therefore that affectedness by new policy problems is the- 
oretically distinct from mortality anxiety. While the former relates to policy dis- 
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turbances and the ‘logic of influence’, the latter represents a perceived threat to 
organisational maintenance and is connected to the ‘logic of survival”. 


Chapter Summary 


In this chapter, we analysed the strategic considerations of interest groups dur- 
ing the COVID-19 pandemic. First, we assessed the use of inside and outside strat- 
egies aimed at affecting policies, and we evaluated the explanatory power of the 
three main organisational characteristics considered in this book: group type, 
lobbying resources and affectedness by the pandemic. Our findings resonate 
well with the broader literature on lobbying in non-crisis circumstances, and 
support the hypotheses we formulated on lobbying strategies during the pan- 
demic. 

First, we show that resources are a driving force of strategy employment. We 
found that the use of all types of policy-oriented inside and outside strategies in- 
creases at higher levels of available lobbying resources of organisations. That is, 
organisations with higher staff resources used all strategic options more fre- 
quently than less resourced organisations. Moreover, we found, much in line 
with the literature, that lobbying resources help organisations to develop a 
more diverse strategic plan compared to resource-poor organisations (Pakull, 
Marshall, and Bernhagen 2020; De Bruycker 2019). 

Second, in relation to group type, we found that business organisations were 
not only more actively aiming to influence inside channels, but also to target tra- 
ditional media by means of press statements. Only on social media, NGOs and 
citizen groups were more active. While this finding is in line with earlier studies 
on ‘the myth of the outside strategy’ (Thrall 2006; also see: Tresch and Fischer 
2015), we also think that the pandemic might play a role in explaining this result. 
As many businesses, much to their dismay, were closed due to the crisis, they 
were able to share personalised stories about the negative consequences of 
the pandemic (e.g. job loss). At the same time, their experiences had a large 
scope and affected many citizens (cf. Galtung and Ruge 1965), who, for instance, 
experienced closed shops, cancelled holidays etc. In contrast, the issues on 


21 Also empirically, levels of correlation between our measurement of affectedness and differ- 
ent forms of mortality anxiety are relatively low (ranging from 0.16 to 0.27 depending on whether 
it is mortality anxiety in relation to wealth, power or legitimacy). This suggests that mortality 
anxiety does not absorb the effect of affectedness in our model. We therefore conclude that pol- 
icy and other disturbances appear to explain influence-driven lobbying strategies, while mortal- 
ity anxiety drives survival-driven strategies. 
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which many NGOs and citizen groups work, such as the environment or human 
rights, might have had less ‘news value’ (Galtung and Ruge 1965) during the cri- 
sis, which may have disincentivised these groups to try voice their interests 
through these channels. 

Third, we document a strong effect of the affectedness of organisations on 
the use of inside and outside strategies. More affected organisations were signif- 
icantly more likely to use both types of strategic options more frequently. This fits 
the pluralist idea that disturbances trigger political action (Truman 1951): After a 
focussing event, representatives of more affected societal and economic interests 
are incentivised to become politically active via the relevant means available. In 
the COVID-19 case, this holds for both inside and outside strategies. One can ask, 
however, whether and when other crises or focusing events give affected organ- 
isations this much media space. As Kollman (1998) implies, ‘affectedness’ may 
also need to be related to the public popularity of the position of a group, as 
this strongly affects the reputational consequences of going public. 

In addition to the policy-oriented strategies of interest groups, we also ana- 
lysed other strategic considerations. Considering the threat that the pandemic 
has posed to the survival of many organisations, we analysed whether and 
how levels of mortality anxiety drove the activity of interest groups. Our analysis 
clearly shows that such fears play a major role in strategy selection: organisa- 
tions, which indicate to fear more for their survival, seek strategies — both in in- 
side and outside venues — targeted at alleviating these pressures. Understanding 
these survival-orientated strategies is important because their use may partly 
come at the expense of policy-oriented strategic concerns. This might explain 
why NGOs and citizen groups use almost all types of influence-seeking strategies 
significantly less often than other groups: A lot of their efforts focus on survival- 
seeking strategies, which they are significantly more likely to use than all other 
group types. Overall, such trade-offs between the ‘logic of influence’ and the 
‘logic of survival’ can lead to major imbalances in the system of interest repre- 
sentation, whereby weaker organisations become increasingly marginal in policy 
circles. In the next chapter, we assess the role of organisations in such ‘insider’ 
cycles, by looking at access to different political and media gatekeepers. 
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Chapter 5 
Access to Gatekeepers 


Once viral lobbying is set in motion through successful issue mobilisation (Chap- 
ter 3) and the choice of specific strategies to advocate different interests (Chap- 
ter 4), a crucial question is whether and when active interest groups can secure 
actual political access. As we described in Chapter 1, access can be seen as a 
third step in the influence production process on a (new) set of issues — in 
our case policies related to the spread of COVID-19. Similarly, Binderkrantz 
and Pedersen (2017, 307) argue that there is ‘potential in studying interest 
group access as a crucial step towards gaining influence’ (also see: Truman 
1951, 264). 

One of the advantages of studying political access is that it captures whether 
and how interest groups actually manage to become involved in the political and 
media system. Halpin and Fraussen (2017, 725) define access as a situation 
‘where a group is granted contact with policymakers or institutions’. They add 
that access ‘is something that not all groups have and it must in some real 
sense be ‘wor’ or ‘granted’. Put differently, access is a measure of whether inter- 
est groups passed a ‘threshold controlled by relevant gatekeepers’ (Binderkrantz 
and Pedersen 2017, 307). Gatekeepers here include a number of decision makers 
in different arenas or venues of public policy, including governments, parlia- 
ments, the bureaucracy, but also the media, as an important and exclusive 
forum of public policy debate (Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; 
Binderkrantz, Bonafont, and Halpin 2016; Junk 2019). 

Practically, such access is a first desired outcome for interest groups that use 
different lobbying strategies on an issue: Active groups compete for the time and 
attention of political gatekeepers both inside and outside political institutions. 
Securing that a group’s interests receive due attention from target audiences 
is, in that sense, a typical lobbying goal. 

At the same time, aggregate patterns in lobbying access give important in- 
sights into whether there are biases in the interest group system (Lowery et 
al. 2015; Rasmussen and Gross 2015), such as inequalities in how much attention 
different types of interests receive from political gatekeepers. Normatively, one 
can argue that the policy process should ideally give different social and eco- 
nomic groups similar opportunities to voice their needs and concerns. Moreover, 
the failure to include some societal interests in policy debates can produce inef- 
ficient policy outputs (Olson 1982) and can, for instance, lead to an upper-class 
bias (Schattschneider 1960) in political involvement and decision-making, where 
economic interests and wealthy organisations are overrepresented. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110783148-005 
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In this chapter, we therefore analyse patterns in lobbying access after the 
outbreak of the pandemic”. Existing studies suggest that political access often 
favours more resourceful and business interests in society (Binderkrantz, Chris- 
tiansen, and Pedersen 2015; Eising 2007; Danielian and Page 1994). Our first aim 
is to evaluate whether this is the case at different stages of the pandemic, such as 
its early months, characterised by urgency and uncertainty, and the successive 
period of adaptation that many governments have labelled as ‘living with 
COVID’. Secondly, we add the perspective of whether patterns in access are re- 
sponsive to the underlying interests in society after a focussing event, in our 
case the spread of COVID-19, that has affected organisations to varying degrees 
(cf. Junk et al. 2021a). Finally, the interest group literature usually presents ac- 
cess as a combination of the use of strategies by interest groups, i.e. the supply 
of lobbying, and the decisions of political gatekeepers, i.e. their demand for input 
by lobbyists (cf. Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2017; Halpin and Fraussen 2017). 
Given the previous chapter has shed light on patterns in interest group strat- 
egies, we here pay special attention to the demand-driven side of access by look- 
ing at factors that explain which interest groups are more likely to be contacted 
by gatekeepers with requests to give input on Coronavirus-related policies. Since 
the behaviour of gatekeepers potentially varies depending on contextual factors, 
such as the parties that are in government or the capacities of the different po- 
litical and media systems after the outbreak of the pandemic, we also assess the 
patterns in each of the seven countries and at the EU-level separately. 

In a nutshell, three main findings stand out based on our data on political 
and media access at the start of the pandemic (March to June 2020) and in its 
later phase (June 2020 to June 2021). First, there is some evidence for a bias in 
favour of business organisations and other economic interest groups. Access ad- 
vantages for business organisations have only been temporary and venue-specif- 
ic (applying to the bureaucracy at the start of the pandemic), but gatekeeper’s 
demand for group input has partly favoured economic groups. Second, there is 
strong evidence that better resourced groups had access advantages: Organisa- 
tions with higher resources had more frequent access to all venues (the media, 
government, parliament, the bureaucracy), were more likely to be invited to com- 
ment on COVID-19 related issues by both policymakers and media gatekeepers, 
and were more frequently included in exclusive talks on such issues. Third, high- 
er affectedness by the pandemic is strongly related to the frequency of access to 


22 Our theoretical arguments build on work published elsewhere which explores changes in ac- 
cess patterns since the outbreak of COVID-19 in Europe (Junk et al. 2021a). To this, we here add 
further measures of the demand side of access (i.e. contact that is initiated by policymakers and 
journalists), as well as a more refined analysis of country-level differences. 
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all venues, as well as to demand-driven access in form of contact initiated by 
gatekeepers. 

This chapter reconstructs access dynamics during the pandemic starting 
with a theoretical account of lobbying access dynamics after the focusing 
event of the spread of COVID-19. Building on classical interest group scholarship, 
the section presents both ‘optimistic’ and ‘pessimistic’ expectations about drivers 
of lobbying access during the pandemic. The following section tests such expect- 
ations and presents the results of the analyses of access patterns to key venues of 
public debate and policymaking in two phases of the Coronavirus pandemic 
(2020 and 2021). Particular attention is given to the processes which explain 
when gatekeepers grant access to interest groups. The final section summarises 
the results and reflects on their implications for the literature on lobbying access 
in general and, more specifically, for the next chapter on interest group influence 
on COVID-19 policy. 


Lobbying Access after a Focusing Event 


The existing interest group literature has pointed to both organisation-level and 
contextual factors that explain who gets a voice in different venues or arenas of 
public policy, (e.g. Beyers 2004; Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; 
Chalmers 2013; Diir and Mateo 2013; Eising 2007; Danielian and Page 1994; Ha- 
negraaff, van der Ploeg, and Berkhout 2020; Junk 2019). These studies provide 
evidence that access to political discussions is distributed unequally among in- 
terest groups active in a given community (cf. Baumgartner and Leech 2001; De 
Bruycker and Beyers 2015; Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015). A 
small share of groups generally receives most access, while a large share of 
groups is only rarely involved in the policy process (Berkhout and Lowery 
2010). This finding holds across policy venues, including the media (Binderk- 
rantz, Bonafont, and Halpin 2016), and there is evidence that the same interest 
groups persistently secure access across venues (Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and 
Pedersen 2015), potentially because they can act as central ‘bridges’ between 
venues in complex policy networks (LaPira, Thomas, and Baumgartner 2014; 
Ackland and Halpin 2019). 

Furthermore, several studies suggest that political insiders (i.e. those that 
gain more regular access to policymakers and journalists), tend to be actors 
with higher resources, while less resourceful actors are more likely to remain po- 
litical outsiders (cf. Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; Diir and 
Mateo 2013; Rasmussen and Gross 2015; Maloney, Jordan, and Andrew 1994; 
Fraussen, Beyers, and Donas 2015). When it comes to access to policymakers, 
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some studies also highlight that these interact more frequently with business ac- 
tors than citizen groups (e.g. Baumgartner et al. 2009; Berkhout and Lowery 
2010; Beyers 2004). 

The first open question we raise against the backdrop of this literature is 
whether these potential biases also characterise viral lobbying access, i.e. access 
to different gatekeepers after the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic, as well as 
specifically on COVID-19 related policies. Different strands of theory on lobbying 
and interest groups lead to different expectations in this regard, which we can, 
broadly speaking, classify as a pessimistic, and an optimistic account of drivers of 
political access in response to a focussing event. 

The pessimistic account builds on theories that characterise lobbying access 
as elitist and biased in favour of better-resourced actors. These theories would 
expect that, even under changing circumstances, the same economically power- 
ful groups should enjoy systematic access benefits and be favoured by political 
gatekeepers. In contrast, the more optimistic account is rooted in pluralist theo- 
ries of interest group politics, which expect that the nature and scope of the un- 
derlying interests in society drive lobbying activities, as well as the levels of po- 
litical access granted by decision makers. When interest group systems are faced 
with a far-reaching focussing event like the pandemic, these theories would ex- 
pect that highly affected interest groups lobby more (see also Chapter 3 and 4) 
and that gatekeepers have incentives to pay special attention to affected groups. 

In the next sections, we outline these two strands of theory in more detail 
and with a focus on the role of political gatekeepers (i.e. the demand side), 
which complements the supply-side focus on mobilisation and strategies in 
the previous chapters. 


‘Pessimistic’ Accounts of Biases in Political Access after a Focussing Event 


Famously, Olson (1965) and Schattschneider (1960) were very critical of the abil- 
ity of diverse sets of interest groups to seek political access, for instance due to 
free rider problems and upper-class biases in the ability to lobby. These argu- 
ments lead to the expectation that there are major differences at the supply 
side when it comes to seeking access after a focussing event (see also Chapter 3 
and 4), especially based on the type of organisation and its resources. Like in pre- 
vious chapters, we expect that business interests are best equipped to act effec- 
tively, and NGOs and citizen groups to face the largest mobilisation problems 
and strategy constraints. Similarly, interest groups that have higher organisation- 
al resources should be best equipped to re-align their advocacy efforts after the 
focussing event and seek access. 
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These advantages at the supply side might further be aggravated at the de- 
mand side. First, business groups and better resourced actors may be favoured 
by gatekeepers, because they tend to be highly professionalised (Hanegraaff, 
van der Ploeg, and Berkhout 2020; Heylen, Willems, and Beyers 2020). Kriesi 
(1996, 158) notes that organisations ‘with formalised and professionalised struc- 
tures tend to have easier access to public authorities, because government bu- 
reaucracies prefer to deal with organisations with working procedures similar 
to their own’. 

Second, and perhaps most importantly, they may be in a better position to 
provide gatekeepers with what they want. Lobbying access is often described 
as an exchange relationship, where interest groups supply ‘access goods’ that 
are valued by gatekeepers (Bouwen 2004). A common assumption in exchange 
theories of lobbying is that political actors exchange policy-relevant information 
for access and influence in political arenas (see, e. g. Kliiver 2013; Berkhout 2013) 
or a voice in the media (De Bruycker and Beyers 2015; Junk 2019). Policy-relevant 
information that organisations can provide spans several types (De Bruycker 
2016; Fléthe 2019; Hall and Deardorff 2006), including political and technical in- 
formation, impact assessments and research studies. These are resource-inten- 
sive to conduct and can support the work of policymakers and media gatekeep- 
ers in important ways. 

Especially under new and uncertain circumstances, which arise after a far- 
reaching focussing event like the spread of the Coronavirus, gatekeepers face 
challenges when it comes to in-house resources to gather, systematise and verify 
information. Organisations with high levels of resources might here have special 
advantages because they can meet an urgent need for input and assistance in 
information collection. As an example, the consultancy McKinsey & Company of- 
fered free of charge support to Danish authorities to inform calculations for the 
10 billion Danish Kroner’s worth Crisis Fund for Danish companies in 2020. This 
has prompted civil society organisations to criticise the government for having 
given an unfair advantage to McKinsey & Company (DR 2020). Without entering 
into the merits of the case, this is an illustration of how informational resources 
can help secure a unique access position that would, otherwise, have been im- 
possible to obtain. 

Furthermore, gatekeepers arguably have incentives to favour economic 
groups (spanning business organisations, as well as associations of professionals 
and unions), especially in times of crisis. We expect this effect because economic 
downturns and high unemployment can have overwhelming effects on voters 
(Bloom and Price 1975), and (local) economic growth and well-being are issues 
that are prioritised in media debates (Andrews and Caren 2010). Different gate- 
keepers therefore have incentives to give access to economic groups. This is par- 
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ticularly evident in circumstances of economic crisis, where the threat of econom- 
ic downturn provides incentives to gatekeepers to grant a voice to representatives 
of economic interests (Blau, Brough, and Thomas 2013; Adelino and Dinc 2014). 

In the case of the pandemic, the economic consequences of lockdown poli- 
cies were highly feared, and difficult to balance with health-related concerns. 
Policy design regarding the length of the lockdown, the timing of the easing 
of restrictions, the size of rescue packages, as well as the proportion of out-of- 
work benefits entailed high levels of uncertainty for policymakers. Special task- 
forces to evaluate crisis management and economic recovery were, therefore, cre- 
ated by all western governments to face unprecedented levels of uncertainty in 
the direction of crisis policy. This includes general task forces, such as the 
COVID-19 Task Force in Italy, or more specialised ones, such as the Tourism Re- 
covery Task Force in Ireland. This anxiety about the scope and impact of crisis 
policies during the pandemic is likely to have increased the demand by political 
gatekeepers for input from economic groups (i.e. business actors, firms, trade 
unions and profession associations), for instance to gauge consequences of a 
lockdown and inform the design of economic rescue packages. 

In short, based on the literature on lobbying access and gatekeeper demand 
in crisis situations, we expect business groups and other economic groups, as 
well as groups with higher resources to enjoy higher access during the COVID- 
19 pandemic than other groups. Moreover, we expect this to be partly driven 
by the demand of gatekeepers. Hypotheses 1 and 2 summarise these expecta- 
tions. 


H1 ‘group type hypothesis’: Economic groups i) had higher access to political venues during the 
pandemic than NGOs and citizen groups, and ii) were more likely to be contacted (more often) 
by political gatekeepers than NGOs and citizen groups. 


H2 ‘resources hypothesis’: The more lobbying resources interest groups had, i) the more fre- 
quent was their access to political venues during the pandemic, and ii) the more likely they 
were to be contacted (more often) by political gatekeepers. 


‘Optimistic’ Accounts of Inclusive Political Access after a Focussing Event 


Alternatively, and perhaps more optimistically, one might argue that there are 
reasons to expect that access after a focussing event will favour other actors 
than just better resourced organisations and economic groups. When a focussing 
event poses new policy problems and changes the information needs of gate- 
keepers, as well as the preferences and concerns of interest groups, one might 
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expect access patterns to favour those groups that are highly affected by these 
policy problems. 

Quite intuitively, after an event or shock that requires policy change, gate- 
keepers such as policymakers and journalists should grant access to those or- 
ganisations hit by the consequences of said event. In circumstances of financial 
and economic crises, studies have observed this for associations representing the 
financial and banking sector or business associations representing firms in eco- 
nomic distress (Blau, Brough, and Thomas 2013; Adelino and Dinc 2014; Kastner 
2018; Keller 2018). Rather than evidence for a general business bias, these access 
advantages could also be explained by the nature of these crises. 

Given the global pandemic has had far-reaching effects across many differ- 
ent sectors, it might arguably be seen (at the least) as a simultaneous health, 
economic, educational, cultural and care-taking crisis. Highly affected organisa- 
tions, therefore, span many different types of groups and sectors, which had high 
stakes in policy. Such highly affected interest groups have reasons to seek access 
(see Chapters 3 and 4). At the same time, the input of affected groups is likely to 
be critical for understanding and solving the arising policy problems, so gate- 
keepers should have incentives to grant them access. 

Such arguments echo pluralist theories of interest group politics. Most fa- 
mously, Truman (1951, 511) argues that changes in society are a main driver for 
people to organise themselves. Any ‘disturbance’, as he calls it, ‘in established 
relationships anywhere in society may produce new patterns of interaction 
aimed at restricting or eliminating the disturbance’ (also see discussion by: Low- 
ery and Brasher 2004). While such ‘disturbances’ are traditionally seen as drivers 
of the initial formation of groups, pluralist theory also applies to the activities of 
existing interest groups, i.e. the supply-side of access (see discussion in: Rasmus- 
sen, Carroll, and Lowery 2014). As we showed in Chapters 3 and 4, affectedness 
by a focussing event is a main driver of the decision of groups to mobilise and 
affects the frequency of their strategy employment. These patterns at the supply 
side are in line with pluralist theory. 

The next question is, however, whether these supply-side patterns also 
translate into actual access of affected interests. This depends on whether 
there are access barriers at the demand side that block access even when groups 
are highly affected by a ‘disturbance’. Pluralist theory is optimistic in the sense 
that it does not typically expect policymakers’ attention to be (very) scarce. Sal- 
isbury (1990, 214) even holds that ‘interest groups are virtually awash with ac- 
cess’. Still, it remains important to ask which groups manage to ‘win’ (most) ac- 
cess (Halpin and Fraussen 2017, 725). 

Truman (1951, 511) arguably implies that policymakers have incentives to an- 
ticipate the effects of the disturbance on different social and economic groups by 
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seeking to include these in the policy debate. Newer interpretations of pluralist 
theory (Junk et al. 2021a, 5; Rasmussen and Gross 2015, 349) assume that these 
incentives result in a demand-pull for input from affected interests, perhaps 
through the creation of new fora for interest representation (e.g Broscheid and 
Coen 2007). Put differently, policymakers, as well as media actors interested in 
‘news value’ (Galtung and Ruge 1965; Binderkrantz, Bonafont, and Halpin 
2016), can be expected to seek to consult groups whose interests are most affect- 
ed by a focussing event. 

This argument also resonates with seeing lobbying access as an exchange- 
relationship, subject to the value of the ‘exchange goods’ (Bouwen 2004), as 
mentioned above. While higher lobbying resources can help gather policy-rele- 
vant information, high affectedness by a focussing event might in itself mean 
that an interest group can offer relevant information for addressing a policy 
problem. In case of the COVID-19 pandemic, this could apply to associations 
of teachers and health care professionals, patient groups, and organisations in 
the tourism industry, which held policy-relevant information, irrespective of 
their resources. 

In short, based on pluralist theories and a more optimistic interpretation of 
exchange theory, we expect access patterns, including the demand by political 
gatekeepers, to favour more affected groups after a focussing event, here the 
COVID-19 pandemic. We therefore formulate our next hypothesis as follows: 


H3 ‘affectedness hypothesis’: The more affected interest groups were by the pandemic i) the 
higher was their access to political venues, and ii) the more likely they were to be contacted 
(more often) by political gatekeepers. 


In the next section, we test these expectations based on our cross-country survey 
data that allows us to assess whether lobbying access varied between different 
types of organisations, as well as between different venues of policymaking, dif- 
ferent countries and/or at different stages of the pandemic. 


Analysis: Lobbying Access during the Pandemic 


We use data from both waves of our cross-country survey (Junk et al. 2020; Junk 
et al. 2021b) to speak to these expectations. We first present data on the frequency 
of access after the outbreak of the crisis (March to June 2020) and in a later phase 
of the pandemic (June 2020 to June 2021). As we argued earlier in this chapter, 
these levels of access are a product of both the supply of strategies by interest 
groups and the demand of gatekeepers who grant access to the group (Halpin 
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and Fraussen 2017; Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2017). Based on our analyses of 
how groups seek access in the previous chapters, we can evaluate these access 
levels and infer whether practices of gatekeepers continued or changed patterns 
that stem from interest groups’ issue mobilisation and strategy use. 

In addition, the second part of our analysis is dedicated solely to the demand 
side: Here we analyse to which extent group type, resources and affectedness ex- 
plain whether and how often gatekeepers reached out to an interest group and 
asked the organisation for input on COVID-19 related policies. Jointly, these anal- 
yses provide rich evidence on patterns in viral lobbying access, and the role of 
gatekeepers in granting or denying access to some interest groups. For both total 
access and demand-driven access, we first give a descriptive overview, and then 
present results from multivariate regression models. 


Overview of Access Patterns 


Like in the previous chapter, our empirical analyses distinguish between differ- 
ent venues in which interest groups can seek and potentially gain access to give 
input to public policy (cf. Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; Bind- 
erkrantz and Pedersen 2017). Specifically, we study ‘outside’ access to the main- 
stream media and ‘inside’ access to governments, parliaments, and the bureauc- 
racy. Note that for social media use, which we analysed as a lobbying strategy in 
the previous chapter, there is ‘automatic’ access, given there is usually no control 
by gatekeepers”. For this reason, social media are not included in our analyses 
of lobbying access. Figure 5.1 provides a descriptive overview of the frequency of 
access to the four venues as measured in our two waves of the survey in 2020 
and 2021. Notably, the two measures vary in two respects. 

First, the two measures cover different time periods and phases in the pan- 
demic: The 2020 measure covers access in a three-months period (March 2020 to 
June 2020) right after the outbreak of the pandemic in Europe. As explained in 
Chapter 2, the survey was fielded in June 2020 shortly after many European 
countries had started easing lockdown restrictions after the first European 
wave of the virus. Arguably, this is a phase where interest groups and gatekeep- 
ers were most overwhelmed by the new policy problems connected to the virus 
and lockdown measures tended to be more restrictive than in successive periods. 
The 2021 measure, on the other hand, covers a longer period (June 2020-June 


23 Except in rare cases, such as when Facebook and Twitter refused access to Donald Trump or 
other political personas. 
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2021), during which the intensity of the crisis varied, and both interest groups 
and gatekeepers have had more time to adapt to the new (and changing) reality 
of pandemic politics. This measure is more likely to represent interest groups’ re- 
silience to crises circumstances as well as processes of adaptation that are more 
likely to carry a profound impact on viral lobbying also after the Coronavirus pan- 
demic. 

Moreover, the two measures vary in their policy focus: The 2020 survey asked 
respondents to rate the frequency of access since the outbreak of the pandemic 
to the different political venues. This measure is ‘general’ in that it did not dis- 
tinguish whether the group received access on pandemic-related policies, or 
other policies.” In contrast, the 2021 survey focused on access on COVID-related 
issues (viral policies: i.e. health and safety measures, closing or opening of sec- 
tors, securing of help and economic support packages, vaccination programs) in 
the 12 months period described above. Other than this, the question wording was 
the same. 

Other than this, both survey items where phrased identically and asked re- 
spondents to rate how frequently they gained access to each venue, where an- 
swer categories ranged from Never (1); Less than once a month (2); Once a 
month (3); Once a week (4); to Almost on a daily basis (5) ”. 

As Figure 5.1 shows, both measures seem to be distributed relatively similar- 
ly, and indicate that a large share of respondents enjoyed (some) access. This is 
noteworthy, because it documents that intense and continuous interaction be- 
tween the state and society happened during the pandemic. Nevertheless, in 
both measures we see a group of ‘outsiders’ for each venue that never attained 
access. Interestingly, the share of respondents that never had access is highest in 
the media in both waves of the survey (at 29 and 40 percent, respectively), and 
lowest in the bureaucracy (at 16 and 19 percent). This might tentatively suggest 
that media gatekeepers tended to systematically favour the same groups in their 
access provision — and more so than other gatekeepers in inside venues.” In ad- 
dition, we see that the share of ‘almost daily’ access is highest in the bureaucracy 
(at 19 and 9 percent of groups) in both periods, suggesting this venue has grant- 
ed most frequent access to interest groups. 


24 However, considering the extraordinary circumstances of the first months of the crisis, we 
can safely assume that most groups lobbied on policy (closely) related to COVID-19 issues. 

25 This is different from items we used in Chapter 4 to measure strategy use since these asked 
how often interest groups ‘sought contact’ (without guarantee of access). For exact question 
wording see Junk et al. (2020) and Junk et al. (2021a). 

26 An alternative explanation is that bureaucratic access is less scarce than media access due to 
higher staff capacities in the bureaucracy. 
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Figure 5.1: Share of groups reporting different access frequencies (in percent) to the four ven- 
ues. 


When comparing the 2020 and 2021 distributions, we see that access frequencies 
are generally lower when looking only at viral policies and at the longer period. 
This makes sense, given that gaining daily access over a year’s period is harder, 
and given that the intensity of policy challenges caused by the pandemic varied 
over this period”. Nevertheless, the patterns look relatively alike. 

Still, this distribution does not provide any insights on whether the same 
(types of) organisations gained access in these different periods. The strength 
of correlations between access measured in the two waves of the survey speaks 
to this question. It is high: spearman’s rank correlation lies between 0.60 and 
0.65 in the different venues for those groups that responded to both waves of 
the survey. This indicates that higher access early in the pandemic is strongly re- 
lated to higher access later on — but by no means a perfect predictor. Similarly, 
correlations between access frequencies to different venues are relatively high for 


27 Many European countries had, for example, experienced a drop in the number of cases in 
late 2020 before the outbreak of the much more contagious Delta variant in early 2021. 
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both waves of the survey, suggesting that access (to a certain extent) is cumula- 
tive (Binderkrantz et al. 2015).7° 

Next, we are interested in whether there are systematic patterns in these ac- 
cess levels, especially related to the expectations we started out with on the ef- 
fects of group type, resources and affectedness by the pandemic. We therefore 
test to what extent these interest group characteristics explain the variation in 
access in each venue and at the different time intervals. 


Explanatory Models of Access 


Like in previous chapters, we distinguish between business groups and firms, 
profession groups and unions, and NGOs and citizen groups. In line with Hypoth- 
esis 1, we now use NGOs and citizen groups as reference category, in order to 
compare it with different types of economic groups (business organisations, pro- 
fession groups and unions). We test Hypothesis 2 measuring resources for lobby- 
ing as the number of staff working on public affairs in the organisations in three 
categories (low (<1), medium (1-4) and high (=5)). To test Hypothesis 3 on the 
effect of affectedness, we rely on the survey item that measures the extent to 
which an organisation, according to its own perception, was ‘more or less affect- 
ed by the Coronavirus crisis, compared to other stakeholders’ in the polity on a 5- 
point scale (from (1) ‘much less affected’ to (5) ‘much more affected’). For more 
details on these variables, see Chapter 2. 

In addition, the following controls are included in all models: The age of an 
organisation, which is likely to affect existing relationships to gatekeepers, as 
well as plausibly being related to lobbying resources and group type. For the 
same reason, we control for the extent to which an organisation is an umbrella 
organisation. In addition, we include fixed effects for countries to take contextu- 
al differences in access into account, and cluster standard errors by sector given 
lobbying access for groups in the same sector is likely to be interdependent. The 
full regression output in table form can be found in the Online Appendix of the 
book (Tables A5.1 and A5.2). 

Figure 5.2 plots the coefficients of interest based on a sequence of ordered 
logistic regressions to attend to the ordinal structure of our outcome variables 
(the frequency of access). Where the confidence intervals (straight lines) of the 


28 The lowest correlation is found between access to the media and access to the bureaucracy 
(0.55 and 0.51 in 2020 and 2021, respectively). The highest is between access to government and 
parliament (0.78 and 0.71 in 2020 and 2021). 
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plotted coefficients (dot in the middle) do not overlap with O (the vertical dotted 
line), we can say with high certainty that there is a significant relationship be- 
tween the factor and the frequency of use of the lobbying strategy. We will dis- 
cuss what the figure reveals about access to the different outside and inside ven- 


ues in turn. 
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Figure 5.2: Ordered logistic regression on lobbying access to inside and outside venues for 
2020 and 2021. Coefficients and 95/90 % confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on eight ordered logistic regressions (one for each dependent va- 
riable: media access; government access; parliament access; bureaucracy access for our 
2020 and 2021 survey waves respectively). For 2020, Model 1 (n=1094), Model 2 (n=1092), 


Model 3 (n=1092), Model 4 (n= 1095). For 2021, Model 1 (n=637), Model 2 (n=633), Model 3 
(n=636), Model 4 (n= 633). Included controls in all these models were: organisation age, the 
group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, and fixed effects for the country/polity. 
Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector given that access for groups within a sector 
is likely to be related. For results in table form, see Tables A5.1 and A5.2 in the Online Ap- 
pendix. Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared) lie between 0.10 and 0.13. 


First, media access in both periods has favoured actors with medium and high 
resources (compared to the baseline of actors with low resources), as we expect- 
ed based on the more pessimistic take on (resource exchange) theories. To illus- 
trate the size of these effects, we calculate the predicted likelihood for different 
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groups (not) to attain access based on these models.”? For 2020, the predicted 
probability for an organisation with low resources to receive no access to the 
media venue is 45 percent. In contrast, an organisation with high resources 
only has an 8 percent probability to never receive media access. Conversely, or- 
ganisations with low resources only have a 6 percent predicted probability to at- 
tain weekly access to the media, whereas this is 30 percent for organisations with 
high resources. Similar gaps in the likelihood that low and highly resourced or- 
ganisations receive media access are present in 2021. 

Second, contrary to what we also expected based on more pessimistic theo- 
ries, differences between types of interest groups are not pronounced when it 
comes to outside access. Based on our data from 2020, there is no significant dif- 
ference in media access between NGOs and citizen groups and the other types of 
actors. Interestingly, our data from the second wave (2021) suggests that business 
associations and firms in fact enjoyed less frequent access compared to NGOs 
and citizen groups (the baseline in these models). This difference is most evident 
at very high levels of access (almost daily access) and at no access (never): NGOs 
and citizen groups have a 27 percent predicted probability to access the media 
very frequently, while business groups and firms are at only 19 percent. Similarly, 
NGOs and citizen groups have a 35 percent predicted probability to never access 
the media, while this probability is 45 percent for business groups and firms. 
And this in not because business groups did not try to get into the media: in 
the previous chapter, we showed that business interest groups indicate to use 
media outside strategies more frequently than other types of actors (Figure 4.2). 

Finally, higher affectedness by the pandemic is clearly related to higher ac- 
cess to the media. For 2020, holding other characteristics constant, our models 
suggest that a least affected organisation had only a 7 percent probability of ac- 
cessing this venue on a weekly basis. In contrast, the probability is 23 percent for 
most affected organisations. For 2021, this substantial effect of affectedness is 
somewhat smaller, but still remarkable: A least affected group has only a 3 per- 
cent chance of weekly accessing the media, whereas this increases to 12 percent 
for highly affected groups. At the same time, these numbers suggest that access 
to the media has been highly competitive during the pandemic — even for highly 
affected groups. 

With the exception of group type patterns, these findings for outside access 
to the media strongly mirror access to the other three inside venues: government, 
parliament and the bureaucracy. In all three cases, we see parallel findings when 


29 All predicted probabilities/values are based on the main models (see Figure 5.2) when hold- 
ing all other variables at means. 
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it comes to groups with higher and medium resources enjoying more frequent 
access, compared to organisations with low resources. These effects are substan- 
tial. Taking government access in 2020 as an example, the predicted probability 
for organisations with low resources to have weekly access to this venue is 6 per- 
cent but increases to 34 percent for better-resourced interest groups. At the same 
time, higher affectedness significantly and substantially increases access to all 
three inside venues. With regards to access to parliament in 2021, for example, 
our model predicts an 18 percent probability that most affected groups had week- 
ly access to this venue, while this is only 5 percent for least affected ones. These 
findings concerning inside venues hold both for the 2020 and 2021 measures, 
meaning that they hold at the beginning and throughout the pandemic, as 
well as for general policymaking and for specific Coronavirus-related policies. 

Another insight from Figure 5.2 is that differences between the venues seem 
limited to whether and how different types of groups enjoyed access advantages. 
There do not seem to be clear differences between economic groups (business 
groups and firms, as well as unions and profession groups) compared to non- 
economic groups (NGO and citizen groups) when it comes to access to parlia- 
ments and governments (in neither 2020 nor 2021). Bureaucratic access has, 
however, clearly favoured economic interest groups right after the outbreak of 
the pandemic. Nevertheless, such advantage disappears when access concerns 
Coronavirus-related policies in the period between June 2020 and June 2021. 
This could be related to the formulation and implementation of urgency legisla- 
tion in the first part of the pandemic (e.g. definition of essential and not essen- 
tial services, closure of economic activities and health and safety protocols for 
essential activities). Once defined, it may be that such access advantages disap- 
peared, making economic interests as likely as others to access this venue. 

To sum up, we find evidence for both optimistic and pessimistic accounts of 
lobbying access. While access is biased in the sense that better resourced groups 
clearly attained more access to all venues, we also see that more affected groups 
were granted more access across the board. Moreover, there is no consistent bias 
across venues in favour of some group types, and temporary advantages for eco- 
nomic groups in some arenas (the bureaucracy) might partly be offset by disad- 
vantages in other venues (the media). 

When comparing these patterns to the drivers of strategy use (Chapter 4), we 
find a high degree of consistency. Resource advantages and affectedness system- 
atically predict the frequency of use of both inside and outside strategies to in- 
fluence public policy. These then consistently translate into access to key venues 
of policymaking. Differences between group types in access patterns are, howev- 
er, less pronounced than in the use of lobbying strategies. Chapter 4 showed that 
business associations and firms consistently used inside and outside strategies 
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more frequently than NGOs and citizens groups (with the exception of social 
media strategies). Combined with the results in this chapter, it seems that 
many of the lobbying efforts by business organisations fall short of actually gain- 
ing access, given these groups do not have significantly higher access patterns 
compared to NGOs and citizen groups (except when it comes to access to the bu- 
reaucracy in 2020). 

A potential explanation for this is that gatekeepers actively counter these 
biases in lobbying supply through their consultation practises. To test the role 
of gatekeepers in this relationship more directly, the next sections look at pat- 
terns in contact that is initiated by political gatekeepers, for instance when 
they invite interest groups to comment on legislation or news stories. 


Overview of Gatekeeper Demand for Interest Group Input 


In both waves of our survey, we also addressed whether groups were contacted 
by gatekeepers in relation to Coronavirus-related policies. Such attempts by gate- 
keepers to initiate contact with interest groups are a direct measure of their de- 
mand for input by interest groups. 

Figure 5.3 summarises descriptively what types of interest groups in each 
country and at the EU level were (not) contacted by gatekeepers based on the 
responses to the two waves of our surveys in 2020 (left) and 2021 (right). 

As in previous analyses, the 2020 measure captures the shorter timeframe 
after the outbreak of the pandemic (March 2020 to June 2020), while the 2021 
measure captures a one-year period during the pandemic (June 2020 to June 
2021). In this case, both measures address COVID-19 related policies only. 
These were defined in the survey as topics directly related to COVID-19 (viral pol- 
icies i.e. health and safety measures, closing or opening of sectors, securing of 
help and economic support packages, vaccination programs) and also instances 
where another agenda is explicitly linked to COVID-19 (i.e. climate-friendly 
COVID-19 policies). In 2020, we only asked about governmental gatekeepers, 
while we added media gatekeepers in the 2021 survey. 

In particular, the 2020 survey captured whether different types of govern- 
ment actors reached out to the interest group in the following forms: invitation 
to a consultation or expert meeting, contact by a civil servant (from government 
departments and government agencies), elected officials, or other government 
actors (e.g. hired specialists from the government). We treat this as a binary var- 
iable, where such contact is coded as (1), whereas we code as (0) where respond- 
ents report that government actors did not reach out to them. In 2021, we meas- 
ured the frequency of contact in more detail, namely in four categories: Never (1), 
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Figure 5.3: Overview of groups reporting they have (not) been contacted by gatekeepers 
about COVID-19-related issues 


Only once (2), A few times (3), Frequently (4), and we distinguished between 
contact sought by policymakers and media gatekeepers. Moreover, we covered 
invitations to comment and invitations to exclusive discussions separately. For 
Figure 5.3, we transformed this into binary variables that measure whether a 
group was contacted by the respective gatekeeper (policymakers and media gate- 
keepers) in any form. In the multivariate analyses, which we present in the next 
section, we use the ordinal frequency of contact measures. 

Given gatekeeper behaviour is likely to depend on contextual factors, such 
as the parties in government or the media system, we show patterns in each 
country and for the EU-level separately in Figure 5.3. For each country, the figure 
shows the share of different group types (business groups and firms, profession 
groups and unions, as well as NGOs and citizen groups) among respondents 
that were contacted by gatekeepers, as well as those that were not contacted 
by policymakers and/or the media. This gives a first impression of whether 
there are systematic group type differences in the extent to which interest groups 
were contacted by gatekeepers or not. Indeed, as Figure 5.3 suggests, there is 
country-level variation in the composition of which group types were contacted 
by gatekeepers or not. 
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In Denmark, Sweden, Ireland, and at EU level, for instance, the share of dif- 
ferent group types among organisations that were contacted by government gate- 
keepers is very similar to that of groups that were not contacted. In case of the 
media (2021), however, there seem to be larger imbalances. As can be seen in 
the bottom-right section of the figure, in Denmark, 43 percent of the groups 
that reported that they were contacted by journalists were business organisations 
and firms, 34 percent were profession groups and unions, and 23 percent were 
NGO and citizen groups. In contrast, the share of the latter groups is considerably 
higher among groups that were not contacted (33 percent), while business 
groups and firms only account for 23 percent of the non-contacted groups. 
This tentatively suggests an imbalance favouring economic groups when journal- 
ists sought to speak to interest groups in Denmark. A similar trend in media ac- 
cess is observed also in Ireland. 

We also see imbalances in government demand in some of the countries. 
This is evident in the Netherlands (2020 and 2021) and Germany (2020) where 
the share of contacted business groups and firms clearly outweighs the non-con- 
tacted ones. Still, it is important to note that some of the patterns may also be 
driven by the low number of responses in some of the countries, especially in 
the second wave of the survey (see Chapter 2 for details). Moreover, there 
might be confounders, that is, other factors than group type that drive the de- 
mand for access and are correlated with group type (such as lobbying resources). 


Explanatory Models of Gatekeeper Demand for Interest Group Input 


For that reason, it is important to probe whether there are statistically significant 
relationships between demand-driven access and organisational characteristics 
in multivariate regressions. Figure 5.4 summarises these results based on the 
2020 data for both the pooled sample, which includes all countries and the 
EU-level, as well as the subsample of respondents in each of the eight polities. 
The included controls are the same as in the previous section. Given the binary 
outcome variable (being contacted (1) or not (0) by government actors), we here 
run logistic regressions. 

The models summarised in Figure 5.4 bear several interesting insights. First, 
neither in the pooled sample, nor in most of the country samples, there is evi- 
dence that governments significantly favoured business groups and firms com- 
pared to NGOs and citizen groups. As far as business interests are concerned, Ger- 
many is the only exception, where this interest group type is significantly more 
likely to be contacted, compared to NGOs and citizen groups (the baseline in the 
models). 
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Figure 5.4: Logistic regression on demand-driven government access in 2020. Coefficients 
and 95/90 % confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on nine logistic regressions (one for each polity under investiga- 
tion plus one for ‘all polities pooled’. All polities pooled (n= 1,077). Denmark (n=250), Swe- 
den (n=179), Germany (n=77), Ireland (n= 135), Italy (n= 55), Netherlands (n= 130), Austria 
(n= 73), EU (n= 171). Included controls in all these models were: organisation age, the 
group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, and fixed effects for the country/polity 
(in the model for ‘all polities pooled’ only). Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector 
given that access for groups within a sector is likely to be related. For results in table form, 
see Table A5.3 in the Online Appendix. Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared in 
Table A5.3) lie between 0.07 and 0.28. 


In the pooled sample, we see that profession groups and unions were significantly 
more likely to be contacted by government actors, compared to NGOs and citizen 
groups (the baseline). Yet, this relationship is not significant in the country sub- 
samples, except in Austria and (more weakly) in Sweden.*° 


30 Note that a reason for this difference between the pooled sample and individual results is 
likely to be the number of observations. These are lower in the country samples, which decreases 
modelling power and makes it less likely to find effects in the sub-samples. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that the relationship is present on average among all respondents and when controlling for 
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The evidence is much clearer, however, when we move to our other predic- 
tors. In the pooled sample, medium and highly resourced groups are significantly 
more likely to be contacted by government actors compared to less resourced 
groups (the baseline). The finding for highly resourced groups, in fact, holds in 
each of the country subsamples (weakly so in Sweden and Austria). For medium 
(compared to low) resourced groups the relationship is significant in most coun- 
tries (exceptions are the EU-level, Italy and Germany). This gives an important 
verdict about patterns in government demand for input: across all countries, 
government gatekeepers favoured better resourced groups at the beginning of 
the pandemic. We interpret this as evidence that gatekeepers select organisations 
based on their ability to provide and communicate information, which strongly 
depends on their lobbying resources. 

At the same time, we also find support that more affected groups were more 
likely to be contacted, meaning that gatekeepers can successfully pinpoint stake- 
holders in a crowded lobbying environment. This holds in the pooled analysis 
that takes all countries and the EU-level into account, as well as in the majority 
of subsample analyses. Interestingly, exceptions are Ireland, Italy and the Neth- 
erlands, where the estimated coefficient of affectedness is very close to zero. This 
indicates that government gatekeepers in these countries did not reach out more 
to affected groups at the beginning of the crisis. This might be explained by these 
governments’ lack of capacity to do so because of the tough circumstances early 
in the crisis, when Italy, for instance, faced extreme challenges with a huge num- 
ber of COVID-19 cases and overburdened hospitals. An alternative explanation 
could be that these countries’ approach to policymaking has followed more stan- 
dard consultation patterns, rather than adapting these based on the impacts of 
the pandemic. In that sense, there seems to be important variation in gatekeeper 
behaviour between countries. Nevertheless, in the aggregate, as well as the other 
polities individually (Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Austria and the EU-level), we 
clearly see that more affected groups were significantly more likely to be contact- 
ed. 

To probe whether similar patterns hold in the later phase of the pandemic, 
we use more granular data from our second survey. Instead of whether groups 
were contacted by government gatekeepers, we now capture how frequently 
groups were contacted in the 12-months period (June 2020 to June 2021) under 
study. Answers here include four categories: ‘never’, ‘only once’, ‘several 
times’ and ‘frequently’. Moreover, we capture different types of gatekeepers: pol- 


country specific access patters (country fixed effects are included in all models) but does not 
hold in each country. 
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icymakers and journalists, and distinguish between invitations to comment and 
more exclusive access in form of meetings or exclusive media stories, respective- 


ly. 


Figure 5.5 shows the coefficient plots of our main predictors based on or- 
dered logistic regression models in the pooled sample (all countries plus the 
EU level). These findings largely confirm what is seen in Figure 5.4. 
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Figure 5.5: Ordered logistic regression on demand-driven government and media access in 
2021. Coefficients and 95/90 % confidence intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on four ordered logistic regressions (one for each dependent va- 
riable of demand-driven access). Model 1: Invitation by government to comment (n=633); 
Model 2: Exclusive invitation by government (n=633); Model 3: Invitation by media to com- 
ment (n=633); Model 4: Exclusive invitation by media (n= 634)). Included controls in all these 
models were: organisation age, the group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, 
and fixed effects for the country/polity. Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector 
given that access for groups within a sector is likely to be related. For results in table form, 
see Table A5.4 in the Online Appendix. Measures of goodness of fit (pseudo R-squared in 
Table A5.4) lie at 0.11 (Model 1), 0.10 (Model 2), 0.10 (Model 3), 0.08 (Model 4). 


Both when it comes to invitations to comment and more exclusive forms of ac- 
cess (meetings, exclusive newspaper stories), Figure 5.5 shows that better re- 
sourced organisations receive more frequent invitations from both policymakers 
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and media gatekeepers. At the same time, higher affectedness is consistently as- 
sociated with higher demand-driven access. In addition, Figure 5.5 gives support 
for our group-type expectation. Especially if we look at exclusive inside access 
(Figure 5.5 bottom left), we see that the two types of economic groups (business 
and firms, as well as profession groups and unions) receive more frequent invita- 
tions compared to NGOs and citizen groups. This is the highest level of insider- 
ness as far as demand-side access is concerned. Interestingly, this also holds 
for invitations to comment in inside venues for profession groups and unions 
compared to NGOs and citizen groups. 

In substantive terms, NGOs and citizens groups are predicted a 16 percent 
probability to be frequently invited to comment on policy issues by policymakers, 
while this compares to a predicted probability of 24 percent for profession groups 
and unions. The former are also less likely to be frequently invited to exclusive 
talks with policymakers (predicted probability equals 11 percent) while business 
groups and firms are more frequently invited to such talks with a 19 percent 
probability. 

As far as the media is concerned, the advantage in favour of economic inter- 
ests (namely business and firms) holds only for invitations to comment which 
represents a relatively lower level of insiderness, and the result does not hold 
for exclusive access. The predicted probability of being frequently invited to com- 
ment in the media is 23 percent for business groups and firms and 19 percent for 
NGOs and citizen groups. In combination with our findings on total access (Fig- 
ure 5.2) this is notable: while media actors reached out significantly more often 
to business groups in this phase of the pandemic, this has not translated to over- 
all access advantages for economic groups. 

Jointly with our results from Chapter 4, it remains inconclusive how much 
gatekeeper demand actively counters group type biases in strategy use: on the 
one hand, access patterns suggest supply is filtered in this way to balance out 
group type differences (Figure 5.2). On the other hand, the patterns we recorded 
in contact initiated by policymakers and media gatekeepers does not provide evi- 
dence for tendencies to favour NGOs and citizen groups in order to pull them into 
the policy process. 


Chapter Summary 


Our analysis of lobbying access during the COVID-19 pandemic highlights mixed 
trends. As pessimistic accounts of lobbying would predict, the availability of re- 
sources for lobbying substantially constrains an organisation’s ability to gain ac- 
cess to key venues of policymaking. This result holds across both inside (govern- 
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ment, parliament and bureaucracy) and outside venues (the media) of policy- 
making. We interpreted this based on both supply- and demand side explana- 
tions. Better-resourced organisations can produce more valuable information 
that, conversely, gatekeepers demand from interest groups. It may also be that 
better-resourced organisations can use such resources to become visible to gate- 
keepers and are, therefore, more likely to be drawn into policymaking down the 
line. As our analysis further shows, gatekeepers were more likely to pull better- 
resourced organisations into the policymaking process on COVID-19 related pol- 
icy-issues. This finding is robust (at least weakly significant) across all eight po- 
lities under investigation, as well as at both moments in time for which we re- 
corded respondents’ self-reported access frequencies. 

Interestingly and somewhat in contrast to general expectations, our analysis 
does not show consistent evidence of an access bias in favour of economic 
groups. Looking at total access, business associations and firms, as well as pro- 
fession groups and unions were found to dominate only the bureaucratic arena, 
while NGOs and citizen groups were found to have more frequent access to the 
media. These findings were, however, not consistent across periods of the pan- 
demic. Economic groups, for example, had more frequent access to the bureauc- 
racy during the early months of the pandemic, but lost such advantage in the 
long run. We argue that this may be driven by the specific policy issues that 
were discussed at the beginning of the pandemic, which required input from eco- 
nomic actors. 

It is, however, important to underline that, when we considered access ini- 
tiated by gatekeepers (demand-driven access), we found a more consistent ad- 
vantage in favour of economic groups. According to our survey responses, poli- 
cymakers (and journalists) invited business associations and firms, as well as 
profession groups and unions more frequently to comment on COVID-19 issues, 
compared to NGOs and citizen groups. Importantly, these groups were more fre- 
quently invited to exclusive discussions on COVID-19 policy with government ac- 
tors, which we described as access of the highest level of insiderness. 

Yet, there is also reason for optimism in our findings. More affected organi- 
sations (that is, those that felt worst hit by the pandemic) were more likely to 
gain frequent access to all venues of policymaking and were more frequently 
drawn into discussions — including exclusive ones — with policymakers and jour- 
nalists. Affectedness was a significant predictor of demand-driven access in al- 
most all polities in the analysis (exceptions were Italy, Ireland and the Nether- 
lands). We interpret this as a form of responsiveness by the political systems 
under study to the effects of the pandemic on organisations, and as an attempt 
to integrate new organisational concerns in discussions over policy. 
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Overall, ‘viral access’, therefore, carries both positive and negative implica- 
tions for the well-functioning of democratic political systems in crisis manage- 
ment mode: When a crisis or other focussing events hit the political system, gate- 
keepers seek input from interest groups, and they seem more likely to draw 
affected stakeholders into policymaking. Even though we found exceptions in 
some of the countries under study, this is a positive trend. At the same time, how- 
ever, when selecting discussion partners, gatekeepers need to be careful about 
resource and economic biases. Our results suggest these biases are present in 
general access patterns and when access is initiated by gatekeepers. If inclusive- 
ness and input legitimacy is an objective for the policy process, then gatekeepers 
arguably need to pay more attention to levelling the playing field for non-eco- 
nomic and less resourced organisations, who struggle to have their voice 
heard in policy debates. 

Providing interest groups with access does, of course, not guarantee that 
their concerns will be reflected in policy outputs. In other words, access does 
not equal influence, although the rule of thumb is that influence is unlikely with- 
out access. Therefore, we keep following the influence production process and 
move on to the analysis of the factors which determined interest group influence 
in viral lobbying. 
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Chapter 6 
Lobbying Influence 


As the COVID-19 pandemic developed, the disproportional political influence of 
some interest groups at the expense of others became a rising concern, as reflect- 
ed in newspaper coverage and public discussions (Guardian 2020; FT 2020). The 
extensive bail-out packages provided to the flag carrier airline company Air- 
France-KLM, for example, attracted much criticism in the Netherlands 
(RTLnieuws 2020). In contrast, the Dutch cultural sector received little support, 
mostly because theatres, opera houses, music venues and exhibition areas were 
deemed non-essential and were, therefore, closed during the various national 
lockdowns. Moreover, many of the people working in this sector are self-em- 
ployed and did not meet the criteria to be compensated (WorldEconomicForum 
2022). This led to major outcries by workers in this sector, criticising the govern- 
ment for its lack of responsiveness to their demands and its too generous posi- 
tion towards big business (Parool 2020). 

The question we pose in this chapter is whether such concerns were justi- 
fied: were some interest groups’ lobbying efforts disproportionally more influen- 
tial during the COVID-19 crisis compared to others’? This question is inherently 
difficult to answer, because ‘lobbying influence’, understood as a causal effect of 
the activities of an organisation on policy outcomes, is extremely difficult to 
measure (see: Diir 2008; Bernhagen, Diir, and Marshall 2014; Kliiver 2009; Low- 
ery 2013; Leech 2010; Newmark and Nownes 2017). Like for political power in 
general (cf. Dahl 1957), it is extremely hard to provide empirical evidence that 
one actor (for instance an interest group) made another actor (for instance a leg- 
islator) do something, he or she would not otherwise have done (for instance de- 
sign a rescue package). 

Qualitative studies typically try to provide evidence for the causal chain 
leading from interest group activities to political decisions through process trac- 
ing (Diir 2008), which is a method that triangulates different data sources to pro- 
vide plausible evidence for a connection (for empirical examples see: Diir and 
De Biévre 2007; Phinney 2017; Rasmussen 2015). In contrast, the quantitative in- 
terest group literature typically works with selected proxies for interest group in- 
fluence, which are plausible indicators for the presence of influence that do not, 
however, trace the causal process. One of the most frequently used proxies is per- 
ceived influence (Diir 2008), which builds on the influence perceptions of interest 
groups or policymakers (for empirical examples see: Binderkrantz and Rasmus- 
sen 2015; Heaney 2014; Junk 2020). Another common indicator is preference at- 
tainment (Diir 2008), which measures the extent to which policy decisions are in 
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line with a group’s goals (for empirical examples see: Diir, Bernhagen, and Mar- 
shall 2015; Kliiver 2013; Junk 2019; Rasmussen, Mader, and Reher 2018). Studies 
using either of these proxies build on the premise that interest group systems in 
which some (types of) organisations are consistently seen as more influential, or 
systematically see their preferences reflected in actual policies more often than 
others, are likely to be characterised by bias in political influence. 

In this chapter, we follow this tradition and evaluate different proxies for the 
influence of interest groups during the COVID-19 pandemic. As in the previous 
chapters, we focus on group type, lobbying resources and affectedness as poten- 
tial explanatory variables of lobbying influence, due to the supply and demand- 
side forces we described throughout the book (see Chapters 3-5). The contribu- 
tion of this chapter lies in relating them to measures of political influence on 
COVID-19 related policies. 

While most existing studies focus on only one measure of influence at a 
time, we here include three potential proxies for lobbying influence: 1) the self- 
perceived impact of interest groups on political decisions related to COVID-19, 
2) preference attainment on COVID-19 related policies, and 3) policy satisfaction 
of interest groups with viral policies. Regarding the first indicator, we argue 
that influential organisations are likely to consider themselves able to impact 
policies by pushing policymaking into their preferred direction. The second indi- 
cator, preference attainment, refers to the proximity of policies with the policy 
positions held by interest groups on such issues (irrespective of whether lobby- 
ing is perceived to have caused policy to move in this preferred direction). Still, 
we argue that more influential organisations are more likely to see government 
policies closer aligned with their preferences than less influential groups do. 
While these two conceptions of lobbying influence are common in the interest 
group literature (e. g. Bernhagen, Diir, and Marshall 2014; Newmark and Nownes 
2017), we add a third indicator and assess how satisfied organisations were with 
government policies. Our underlying assumption is that more influential organ- 
isations should arguably be more satisfied with government policies. 

Although all three proxies for influence are likely to overlap in many instan- 
ces (i.e. organisations see themselves as impactful, attain their preferences and 
are satisfied), we see them as conceptually and empirically distinct, which makes 
it fruitful to study them individually. Policy satisfaction and preference attain- 
ment, for instance, may diverge if organisations strategically adjust their prefer- 
ences to what is feasible (achievable), not to what would make them entirely sat- 
isfied (Diir 2008). Moreover, interest groups may show awareness of the political 
or practical limitations of their preferred policy outcomes and could still be sat- 
isfied, even when their preferences remain unattained. It is, therefore, interesting 
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to analyse all three potential proxies to understand which interest groups had 
higher levels of political influence. 

The findings in this chapter are important for several reasons. First, they 
matter when evaluating pandemic politics, in particular. The COVID-19 crisis 
has been one of the most impactful events in decades. An analysis of patterns 
in (perceived) political influence, preference attainment and policy satisfaction 
in viral politics helps understand which interests policymakers prioritise(d). 
This provides an indication of which non-state actors had the firmest grip on 
the political process during this crisis. Second, a more general question is to 
what extent lobbying influence reflects more optimistic (‘pluralist’) theories of 
lobbying (cf. Truman 1951), or whether a narrowly set of economic and/or 
well-resourced groups captures political decision-making (cf. Carpenter and 
Moss 2013; Dal Bó 2006; Olson 1965, 1982; Schattschneider 1960). Studying lob- 
bying influence during the pandemic as an example of a system-wide focussing 
event helps shed light on such tendencies, as well as the resilience of (subsets of) 
interests group systems in a crisis situation (cf. LaPira 2014). Third, those that are 
interested in measuring political influence may find our direct comparison of 
three potential proxies useful. 

In what follows we first juxtapose three potential indicators of lobbying in- 
fluence in policymaking. We hereby set out the differences and similarities be- 
tween the three proxies. In the subsequent section, we extend our argument to 
the COVID-19 case and develop hypotheses related to the three main group char- 
acteristics, as identified in Chapter 2: levels of affectedness, lobbying resources, 
and group type. In the empirical section, we test our hypotheses. Here we find 
quite some variation across the three proxies for influence and how they are ex- 
plained by resources, group type and levels of affectedness. The results provide a 
nuanced view regarding the influence of interest groups during the COVID-crisis, 
leading to several optimistic and some pessimistic interpretations, as we discuss 
in the conclusion. 


Impact, Preference Attainment and Policy Satisfaction 


Why are some interest groups more successful in influencing public policy than 
others? Lobbying scholars have explored this question for decades, but are still 
short of a simple answer (cf. Lowery 2013; Leech 2010), partly because the con- 
cept is difficult to define and measure (Diir 2008; Kliiver 2009; Bernhagen, Diir, 
and Marshall 2014). Moreover, even when one has a clear idea of what is meant 
by influence (e.g. Diir, Marshall, and Bernhagen 2019; Kliiver 2013), the messy 
and context-dependent nature of politics complicates the account of what drives 
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it, because the specific situation is critical for who wins and who loses policy 
battles (cf. Baumgartner et al. 2009; Kliiver 2011; Junk 2019). For these reasons, 
scholars mostly refrain from making bold statements about the general power of 
lobbying actors in political systems, and instead focus on specific instances 
where some interest groups are more impactful than others based on selected 
proxies for influence. In this chapter, we follow this logic by including three 
proxies when evaluating lobbying influence in context of the COVID-19 pandem- 
ic. 

Our first proxy for the lobbying influence of interest groups is their perceived 
policy impact. We hereby link to the classic behavioural definition of influence 
stating that interest group influence refers to a situation where a policymaker 
takes a decision that, without the interaction with an interest group, would 
have turned out differently (cf. Dahl 1957). To derive such a causal interpretation 
of the effects of lobbying efforts, we rely on the perception of interest groups 
themselves (Diir 2008). We use the term perceived impact to refer to this behav- 
ioural and decision-making-oriented interpretation of influence, sometimes la- 
belled ‘decision-making lobbying success’ (Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2019) 
or ‘first face of power’ (Finger 2019; Lukes 1986). The two underlying assump- 
tions for this proxy are that, firstly, organisations only have impact when effects 
result from their lobbying activities aimed at specific political decisions, and, 
secondly, that organisations themselves are well-equipped to evaluate these ef- 
fects. Lobbying impact can, in this sense, be observed as an individual trait, 
i.e. an organisation is (perceived to be) impactful or not and this gives an indi- 
cation of who is supposedly pulling the strings in decision-making. 

Our second proxy for interest group influence is preference attainment, 
meaning the degree of alignment between the goals of an interest group and ac- 
tual policies. This proxy helps identify which organisations have benefitted the 
most from particular policy programs, in our case, during the pandemic. By ap- 
proximating the distance between the preferences of organisations and actual 
policy outcomes, it measures which interest groups see their preferred outcomes 
reflected in public policy. Put differently, this measure captures the extent to 
which outcomes in terms of government policies are in line with demands of in- 
terest groups (e. g. Bunea 2013; Bernhagen, Diir, and Marshall 2014; Kliiver 2013). 
While this measure does not entail assumptions about the causal reasons for at- 
taining one’s preferences, one can argue that a closer match between policies 
and the preferences of some interest groups compared to others suggests that po- 
litical institutions have been more responsive to the needs of some organisa- 
tions. Still, a key difference between preference attainment and impact is that 
the former does not require individual interest groups to have been politically 
active. Some organisations may not have lobbied (intensively) but may still see 
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their preferences reflected in policies because, for example, structural power is 
at work (Diir 2008; Culpepper 2015), or because a group has been simply 
‘lucky’ (Kliiver 2013), for instance, because other actors with the same preferen- 
ces have made a difference (cf. Junk and Rasmussen 2019; Mahoney and Baum- 
gartner 2015). Rather than an individual achievement of specific lobbying organ- 
isations, preference attainment is, therefore, a broader characteristic of all 
groups sharing the same preferences. 

Third, we analyse an additional potential proxy for the influence of interest 
groups, namely policy satisfaction. This concept is prominent in public opinion 
research as an indicator of the extent to which citizens are willing to accept a 
policy decision (Esaiasson, Gilljam, and Persson 2017). It is, however, not typical- 
ly used in the interest group literature, although it might contribute fruitfully to 
the study of interest representation and lobbying influence. We assume that, like 
for citizens, it is meaningful to evaluate how satisfied interest groups are with 
resulting policies. While not capturing their individual impact on policies (mean- 
ing influence in a narrow, causal interpretation), satisfaction captures a broader, 
contextual measure of contentment with political outcomes. Satisfaction can, in 
this sense, be a pointer towards outcomes that do (or do not) seem fair or reason- 
able from the perspective of interest groups. This measure of their satisfaction 
with policies may, hence, consider the decision-making context and process, 
the positions and needs of other organisations, and other forces at play that 
may have impacted decision-making. Depending on such considerations, satis- 
faction might be high, although an organisation’s preferences might not have 
been attained. Especially considering the state of emergency during the pandem- 
ic, which required almost all actors to accept unpleasant outcomes and compro- 
mises, we see this measure as a useful addition to more ‘classic’ ways of approx- 
imating lobbying influence. 

In the following, we theorise how interest group characteristics relate to 
these three potential proxies for influence after the disruption caused by external 
events, in our case the COVID-19 crisis. As in previous chapters, our arguments 
focus on the characteristics of interest groups — their level of affectedness by the 
pandemic, their lobbying resources, and group type differences — which we 
argue are important explanatory factors for their potential lobbying influence. 
Like in previous chapters, these factors speak to more ‘optimistic’ and ‘pessimis- 
tic’ views of lobbying and political influence. 
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‘Optimistic’ Accounts of Affectedness as a Determinant of Influence 


Our first hypothesis focuses on interest groups’ level of affectedness by the pan- 
demic. There is not much literature to build on when seeking to explain the po- 
litical influence of more affected organisations in politics. As extensively dis- 
cussed in this book, disturbance theory, which, in principle, links the level of 
affectedness by ‘disturbances’ experienced by societal interests to the govern- 
mental process, has not seen explicit empirical assessment as far as influence 
is concerned. Rather, scholars working in the tradition of Truman (1951) assume 
that organisations which mobilise more often and quicker compared to others 
will eventually be more influential (Lowery and Brasher 2004; Rasmussen, Car- 
roll, and Lowery 2014; Hanegraaff, Berkhout, and van der Ploeg 2022). 

In this book, we argue — and show empirically — that this assumption holds, 
because affectedness is pivotal at all stages of the influence production process: 
First, as we argued in Chapter 3, more affected organisations have incentives to 
politically mobilise (more frequently and swiftly) compared to organisations 
which were less affected by the pandemic. Higher affectedness also drives fre- 
quent use of all types of strategies, as we elaborate on in Chapter 4. Lobbying 
activity (in such various ways) is likely to make an issue more visible to policy- 
makers (see also: De Bruycker and Beyers 2019). As we show in Chapter 5, these 
gatekeepers do not only react to an abundant supply of lobbying by more affect- 
ed groups, but also actively demand input from affected groups (cf. also: Leech 
et al. 2005; Broscheid and Coen 2007). Put differently, they pull affected groups 
into the policy process, for instance to collect information about the effects of the 
crisis. 

We expect these push- and pull-forces involving affected groups to result in 
higher influence on policies after the disturbance. While access can certainly not 
simply be equated with influence (Diir and De Biévre 2007), researchers tend to 
assume that the likelihood of influence increases with more (insider) access 
(Binderkrantz, Christiansen, and Pedersen 2015; Danielian and Page 1994; Eising 
2007). This is reasonable because policymakers should, in the first place, be 
more likely to ‘grant’ access to those interest groups that (in the eyes of policy- 
makers) can actually inform policymaking (especially when policymakers them- 
selves reach out to interest groups). 

More specifically, the input of affected groups is likely to be relevant for solv- 
ing the policy problems that policymakers face after a focussing event, like the 
COVID-19 pandemic. When policy-relevant information has been supplied by an 
affected group, this is arguably one of the most direct pathways to exerting a 
causal impact on policy, in the sense that other outcomes would have come 
about without the group’s input (cf. Dahl 1957). 
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Similarly, regarding the preferences of more affected interest groups, these 
should be more likely to be attained, when groups have contributed with policy 
relevant information based on their own affectedness by the event. This does not 
only hold at an individual level, but is relevant for all like-minded groups shar- 
ing the same preferences and challenges during the pandemic. In this sense, the 
benefits of lobbying strategies used by some actors might spill-over to other 
groups with similar preferences (Egerod and Junk 2022). Such like-minded 
groups are sometimes called lobbying ‘camps’ or ‘sides’ promoting the same po- 
sition, and existing research shows that their collective efforts are highly rele- 
vant for lobbying success (Böhler, Hanegraaff, and Schulze 2022; Kliiver 2013; 
Junk and Rasmussen 2019; Lorenz 2020; Mahoney and Baumgartner 2015; Trui- 
jens and Hanegraaff 2021). 

Finally, regarding the policy satisfaction of more affected groups, we expect 
their higher ability to voice their concerns, achieve access, and potentially enjoy 
impact and preference attainment to be reflected in higher levels of policy satis- 
faction. As we argued above, we expect policy satisfaction to be a function of the 
policy preferences of an organisation and the concrete policies, but weighted 
against an evaluation of what organisations see as reasonable or achievable in 
light of the broader context and other concerns. It is an interesting empirical 
question whether and how much this diverges from the other individual (impact) 
and more camp-related (preference) accounts of outcomes. 

Hypothesis 1 summarises our expectations including all three proxies for in- 
fluence. 


H1 ‘affectedness hypothesis’: The more affected groups were by the pandemic, i) the more (per- 
ceived) impact they had on COVID-19 related policies, ii) the higher their level of preference at- 
tainment, and iii) the higher their policy satisfaction. 


‘Pessimistic’ Accounts of Resources and Group Type as Determinants of 
Influence 


Again, we juxtapose these disturbance-driven and more optimistic accounts with 
‘elitist’? expectations about resources and group type as important drivers of in- 
fluence. As argued in previous chapters, Olson (1965) challenged Truman’s as- 
sumptions regarding mobilisation (see Chapter 3). As articulated in his later 
book, Olson (1982), however, also expected lobbying influence to be substantial 
and, due to unequal mobilisation, to be biased in favour of special interests. In 
the long-run, he expected this to be detrimental for the quality of public policy, 
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because the weakness of state authorities leads relatively well-staffed interest 
groups to be able to de facto control public policies in their own favour. 

This argument resonates with more recent studies, as well as the concept of 
regulatory capture (Carpenter and Moss 2013; Dal Bó 2006), which denotes a sit- 
uation where special interests (for example well-resourced industry interest) shift 
policy towards their own preferences and away from the public good. Based on 
such views, a fear would be that well-resourced organisations, as well as busi- 
ness groups and firms, can exert undue influence over policy outcomes. 

However, existing studies have provided somewhat mixed evidence regard- 
ing whether this is the case. As far as the effect of resources is concerned, several 
studies, especially in the United States (US) context, follow a famous model by 
Grossman and Helpman (1994) and provide evidence for a relationship between 
money (for instance campaign contributions) and political influence (e.g. Eder- 
ington and Minier 2008; Matschke and Sherlund 2006; McKay 2018). Others have 
shown that lobbying expenditures systematically link to gains in tax exemption 
(e.g. Richter, Samphantharak, and Timmons 2009), that trade protection is 
granted to firms with higher assets (Egerod and Justesen 2021), or that higher 
available lobbying resources make an impact on decision-making more likely 
(Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2019; Stevens and De Bruycker 2020). 

While these studies confirm that financial resources are a critical factor for 
lobbying influence in politics, many other studies have, perhaps surprisingly, not 
been able to provide conclusive evidence for this relationship. For instance, in 
the US context, Baumgartner et al. (2009, 203) find that for ‘the most part, re- 
sources have no significant correlation with a positive policy outcome’ (also 
see: McKay 2012). In the EU context, Kliiver (2013) similarly found no association 
between a groups’ individual lobbying resources and its lobbying success. These 
authors, however, provide evidence that collective resources by lobbyists on the 
same side of an issue (or in the same ‘lobbying camp’) are significantly related to 
lobbying success (also see: Mahoney and Baumgartner 2015). 

Regarding potential influence advantages for business organisations, find- 
ings in the existing literature are also mixed. Several qualitative studies includ- 
ing different cases and policy fields suggest that business groups are more influ- 
ential during legislative procedures (Rasmussen 2015; Michaelowa 1998; 
Michalowitz 2007). In a quantitative study of Danish and British lobbyists, Bind- 
erkrantz and Pedersen (2019) find that business groups are more successful in 
affecting decision-making than citizen groups. In contrast, De Bruycker and Be- 
yers (2019) studying a wide range of issues in EU legislative politics find no dif- 
ference between the (perceived) influence of business associations and NGOs. 
Similarly, Binderkrantz and Rasmussen (2015) find that business was not consid- 
ered more influential to set the agenda of the European Commission across the 
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United Kingdom, Denmark and the Netherlands. And, quite surprisingly, Diir, 
Bernhagen, and Marshall (2015) even show that business organisations are 
more likely to lose when it comes to EU policymaking (also see: Judge and Thom- 
son 2019). 

A potential reason for these mixed findings might be that the effect of resour- 
ces and group type is strongly dependent on the specific issue or political con- 
text. In addition, these mixed findings could be related to the use of different 
methods to measure lobbying influence, such as through process tracing, by 
measuring tax benefits quantitatively, comparing organisations’ preferences 
and policy outcomes, or capturing their perceived influence. An advantage of 
our analysis is, in this regard, that we compare three different potential indica- 
tors for lobbying influence: perceived impact, preference attainment and policy 
satisfaction. While we a-priori expect all indicators of lobbying influence to be 
positively associated with better-resourced groups, as well as business associa- 
tions and firms (based on elitist or ‘pessimistic’ views of lobbying), our analysis 
will also be able to explore whether the different measures lead to different con- 
clusions. 

Applied to ‘viral lobbying’ during the pandemic, we expect business organ- 
isations and groups with higher resources to have enjoyed significant supply 
side (see Chapters 3 and 4) and demand side advantages (see Chapter 5) through- 
out the influence production process, ultimately resulting in higher influence on 
COVID-19 related policies. Especially considering the pandemic’s potential to 
cause a deep economic recession, we reason that governments’ crisis manage- 
ment policies placed special focus on alleviating the pressure on economically 
important organisations, as well as those best able to voice their grievances 
thanks to higher lobbying resources (cf. Blau, Brough, and Thomas 2013, on 
the financial crisis). Therefore, as Hypotheses 2 and 3 summarise, we expect 
the levels of our three proxies for lobbying influence on viral policies to be sys- 
tematically higher for groups with higher lobbying resources, as well as for busi- 
ness organisations. 


H2 ‘resources hypothesis’: The more resources interest groups had at their disposal, i) the more 
(perceived) impact they had on COVID-19 related policies, ii) the higher their level of preference 
attainment, and iii) the higher their policy satisfaction. 


H3 ‘group type hypothesis’: Business organisations had i) more (perceived) impact on COVID-19 
related policies. ii) higher preference attainment, and iii) higher policy satisfaction, compared to 
NGOs and citizen groups. 
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Analysis: Lobbying Influence during the Pandemic 


Before systematically testing our hypotheses, we provide a descriptive overview 
of our three dependent variables, which draw on both waves of our cross-country 
survey (Junk et al. 2020; Junk et al 2021). 


Overview of Three Proxies for Interest Group Influence 


To measure a group’s perceived impact on COVID-19 related policies, we use a 
survey question which asked respondents to ‘rate the impact of [their] organisa- 
tion on political decisions related to the Coronavirus crisis’ (using a 0-10 scale). 
We asked this question in both waves of the survey (2020 and 2021). Relying on 
interest groups’ ratings of their (own) perceived influence is a common practice 
in interest group surveys (e.g. Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2019; Heaney 2014; 
Junk 2020). Lobbyists tend to overestimate their impact somewhat (Newmark 
and Nownes 2017), but this seems to be consistent across group types. 

The distribution of the self-perceived impact measures (2020 and 2021) is 
presented in Figure 6.1 (top part of the graph). On the left side, the results of 
the first wave covering the period between March and June 2020 are presented, 
and on the right are the results for the second wave covering June 2020 to June 
2021. Overall, the results show much variation across organisations and the ex- 
tent to which they indicate to have impacted viral policy. Many organisations do 
not perceive themselves as impactful, as indicated by the higher bars at the left 
end of the figures. Roughly half of the respondents fall into the first four answer 
categories, which we label as ‘low impact’. Approximately 35 percent of organi- 
sations indicated to be medium to somewhat influential (categories 4-7). Below 
15 percent indicated to have been highly influential during the pandemic (cate- 
gories 8-10). 

Notable is also that this pattern is relatively stable across the two waves. In 
wave 2, the reported impact by interest groups was somewhat lower than during 
the first wave, yet differences are marginal. Overall, the data is in line with other 
studies, which suggest that interest groups tend to fail in their lobbying efforts 
more often than not, and that there is variation across organisations (Lowery 
2013). At the same time, we think that Figure 6.1 also reflects the relatively lim- 
ited control interest groups had over executive-centred crisis management. 
Rather than a ‘failure’ on the part of lobbyists, one could understand this as a 
relative closure of government decision-making during COVID-19, also noted in 
COVID-related studies of parliamentary opposition (e.g. Louwerse et al. 2021; 
Pedersen and Borghetto 2021) and executive politics (Bolleyer and Salat 2021). 
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Figure 6.1: Self-reported policy impact, preference attainment and policy satisfaction in 2020 
(left) and 2021 (right). 


We see a somewhat different trend for our second proxy for influence: preference 
attainment. Figure 6.1 (bottom right) plots the answers to our question to what 
extent ‘COVID-related policies in [country] were aligned with [the] organisation’s 
goals and preferences’. Respondents could indicate this on a scale from 0-10, 
ranging from ‘to no extent’ to ‘the highest extent’. Note that this question was 
only included in the second wave of our survey and covers the period from 
June 2020 to June 2021. As Figure 6.1 shows, the distribution is not as right- 
skewed as perceived impact, and looks more similar to a normal distribution. 
Put differently, we see that respondents achieved higher preference attainment 
compared to policy impact. It is still noteworthy that very few organisations 
agreed to the ‘highest extent’ that all their preferences were attained. Overall, 
the figure illustrates that there is much variation across organisations when it 
comes to the attainment of policy preferences during the pandemic, with the ma- 
jority seeing only some of their preferences attained. 

Next, we plot policy satisfaction of interest groups with viral policies adopted 
by governments during the pandemic (Figure 6.1 bottom left). Respondents could 
indicate on a scale from 0-10 to what extent they agreed that decisions 1) on 
health and safety measures, and 2) on easing restrictions had sufficiently taken 
into account interests of organisations like [theirs] or their members. Moreover, 
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we asked to what extent they agreed that 3) economic rescue packages had ad- 
dressed the needs of organisations like [theirs] or their members. To take all 
these three sets of COVID-19 related policies into account, we take the mean of 
the three items as our dependent variable. Note that we only asked these ques- 
tions in wave 1 of the survey and cover the period from March to June 2020. 

As Figure 6.1 shows, we observe quite some variation in the extent to which 
organisations were, in this sense, satisfied with government policies in the early 
phase of the pandemic. Most observations are stacked in the middle, which in- 
dicates a medium level of policy satisfaction. Only few were very dissatisfied, 
and only few were very satisfied, with the majority (almost 58 percent) falling 
in the middle categories (satisfaction > 4 and satisfaction < 8). This is relatively 
similar to the measure of preference attainment: Mean values, standard devia- 
tion and skewness are comparable (policy satisfaction: mean = 5.3, standard de- 
viation: 2.2, skewness: -0.3; preference attainment: mean = 4.8, standard devia- 
tion: 2.6, skewness: -0.1). If anything, policy satisfaction has been evaluated 
more positively than preference attainment. 

Overall, this indicates that interest groups were moderate in their evaluation 
of policy (dis)satisfaction, as well as in their assessment of preference attain- 
ment regarding COVID-19 related policies (although to a slightly lesser extent)”. 
In contrast, ratings of perceived impact are on average lower (mean = 3.7 (2020) 
and mean = 3.6 (2021) on a 0-10 scale). The patterns in Figures 6.1 tentatively 
indicate that there are differences between our three proxies of lobbying influ- 
ence. This fits the argument we started out with. As we reasoned in the begin- 
ning, perceived impact is centred on the effects of individual lobbying efforts 
in a causal link evaluated by the respondent. Preference attainment, instead, 
can also be due chance, free-riding or structural power dynamics. Finally, policy 
satisfaction adds a contextual evaluation regarding the sufficient inclusiveness 
of the process and policy decisions. In the next section, we test our hypotheses 
on these three dependent variables. 


Explanatory Models of Lobbying Influence 


We now test our hypotheses by means of a series of regressions. Like in previous 
chapters, our independent variables are the level of affectedness, resources, and 
group type. Affectedness is measured through a survey item that captures the ex- 
tent to which an organisation, according to its own perception, was ‘more or less 


31 Note, however, that we measure this at two different points in time. 
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affected by the Coronavirus crisis, compared to other stakeholders in [country]?’. 
Answers take 5 values, from ‘much less affected’ (1) to ‘much more affected’ 
(5). Lobbying resources are captured by a question that asks about the number 
of staff working on public affairs in the organisation (in full time equivalents). 
Answers are grouped in three categories of low (<1), medium (1-4) and high 
(=5). Finally, organisations are grouped into three interest group categories: 
business groups and firms, profession groups and unions, as well as NGOs and citi- 
zen groups. We use business groups and firms as reference category in our anal- 
yses. For more information about these variables, see Chapter 2. 

In addition, we control for the age of an organisation, which captures expe- 
rience in lobbying and is likely to relate to both influence and other organisa- 
tional characteristics, such as resources. We also control for whether an organi- 
sation is an umbrella organisation, given that these representation hubs might 
be more influential. The analyses also include fixed effects for countries/polity 
and clustered standard errors by sector of activity of the interest groups. 

The results, based on four ordinary least squares (OLS) regressions, are pre- 
sented in Figure 6.2 in form of coefficient plots, whereas table-form results can be 
found in the Online Appendix (Table A6.1). Where the confidence intervals 
(straight lines) of the plotted coefficients (dot in the middle) do not overlap 
with O (the vertical dotted line), we can say with high certainty that there is a 
significant relationship between the factor and the respective proxy for influ- 
ence. The figure depicts the measures from 2020 on the left (perceived impact 
and policy satisfaction), and 2021 on the right (perceived impact and preference 
attainment). The first insight from the Figure 6.2 is that the evaluation of patterns 
in influence varies depending on which proxy is used. 

Starting with perceived impact, which we measured in both 2020 and 2021, 
we see clear support for our ‘affectedness hypothesis’ (Hypothesis 1). More af- 
fected organisations saw themselves as more impactful compared to less affected 
organisations across both survey waves. To illustrate, our 2020 model predicts 
that the perceived impact of least affected groups on COVID-19 related policies 
equals 2.4 on a 0 to 10 scale”. This reaches 4.8 for most affected interest groups. 
The size of this effect is very similar when based on our 2021 model of perceived 
impact. 

At the same time, patterns in perceived impact support our resource and 
group type hypotheses (Hypotheses 2 and 3): Better resourced organisations 
and business organisations saw themselves as more influential, compared to re- 


32 All predicted values are based on the main models (see Figure 6.2) when holding all other 
variables at means. 
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Figure 6.2: Ordinary least squares regression on three proxies for the influence of interest 
groups during the COVID-19 crisis (2020 left; 2021 right). Coefficients and 95/90% confiden- 
ce intervals. 


Notes: The figure is based on four ordinary least squares regressions, one for each proxy for 
influence. For 2020: perceived impact (n=1081) and policy satisfaction (n=1059); for 2021: 
perceived impact (n=625) and preference attainment (n= 596). Included controls in all these 
models were: organisation age, the group’s potential status as an umbrella organisation, 
and fixed effects for the country/polity. Moreover, we clustered standard errors by sector 
given that influence of groups within a sector is likely to be related. For results in table form, 
see Table A6.1 the Online Appendix. Measures of goodness of fit (R-squared in Table A6.1) lie 
at 0.27 (Model 1), 0.07 (Model 2), 0.20 (Model 3), 0.09 (Model 4). 


source poor organisations, and NGOs and citizen groups, respectively. Again, the 
findings are consistent across both waves (left and right side of Figure 6.2). More 
specifically, better-resourced organisations see themselves almost twice as im- 
pactful compared to less resourceful ones. Our model for 2020 estimates the per- 
ceived impact of groups with high resources at 5.1 points on a 0 to 10 scale, while 
this is 2.7 for groups with low resources. Again, substantially similar effects are 
predicted based on the 2021 model. 

Group type differences exist but are less pronounced. Our 2020 model pre- 
dicts a perceived impact score for business groups and firms of 4, while this is 
3.2 for NGOs and citizen groups. This difference is statistically significant. For 
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2021, this difference is only slightly smaller but does not reach conventional lev- 
els of statistical significance. 

When looking at our second proxy of influence, preference attainment (2021), 
results look different compared to perceived impact in at least one important re- 
gard: affected organisations did not see their preferences more attained com- 
pared to organisations which were less affected by the crisis. This means that 
there is no support for Hypothesis 1 based on this proxy. A potential explanation 
for this could be that due to the collective nature of lobbying (Kliiver 2013; Junk 
and Rasmussen 2019; Lorenz 2020; Mahoney and Baumgartner 2015), whereby 
high lobbying involvement and (perceived) impact of the most affected organisa- 
tions leads to broader benefits that also spill-over to less affected (and less indi- 
vidually impactful) groups. For example, the lobbying efforts of the highly affect- 
ed travel and tourism industry for sizable economic rescue packages that reflect 
their preferences may have ‘spilled-over’ to other sectors by raising expectations 
for government spending and support, also in more moderately affected sectors 
such as retail. Put differently, the active lobbying impact of affected groups does 
not seem to make all affected groups significantly better off than less affected 
groups. 

Regarding Hypotheses 2 and 3, however, the results support the previous 
conclusions. High resources (compared to low) and being a business organisa- 
tion (compared to an NGO or citizen group) are associated with significantly 
higher levels of preference attainment in viral politics. Our model estimates a 
score of 4.3 on a O to 10 scale of preference attainment for less resourceful organ- 
isations, compared to 5.8 for better-resourced ones. Comparing group types, NGO 
and citizen group’s level of preference attainment is estimated at 4.4. In contrast, 
business groups and firms reach a significantly higher level of preference attain- 
ment at 5.1 on the same scale. This might suggest that resourceful organisations 
and business groups, indeed, lobby for more concentrated interests, as Olson 
(1965/1982) assumed. If the benefits of such lobbying efforts spill-over to like- 
minded groups (cf. Egerod and Junk 2022), then this seems to benefit the attain- 
ment of preferences for other resourceful organisations and business groups, 
rather than a broader set of interest groups. From a normative perspective this 
is worrisome, as it indicates that policy outcomes favour some organisations dis- 
proportionately, hence confirming an elitist reading of interest group politics. 

The results based on the third proxy, policy satisfaction (2020), add to this 
picture. However, they show that group type differences in policy satisfaction 
are less pronounced than based on perceived impact and preference attainment. 
Moreover, we observe no significant differences in levels of policy satisfaction 
among groups with higher and lower levels of resources. In other words, there 
is no support for Hypotheses 2 (resources) and 3 (group type). This might indi- 
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cate that disadvantaged organisations in terms of policy impact and preference 
attainment (i.e. less resourceful groups and NGOs), accepted policies as suffi- 
cient or adequate, at least to the same extent of business groups and resourceful 
organisations. This could be related to the severity of the crisis. Arguably, the 
health crisis and severe risk of economic turmoil were so pressing for govern- 
ments and society in general that these interest groups may have moderated 
their expectations and were, therefore, willing to accept compromises”. Anecdo- 
tal evidence supports this interpretation (see also Chapter 7). That is, some NGOs 
we encountered stopped their advocacy efforts, as they understood that these 
were not a priority given the crisis at hand. 

With regards to the levels of affectedness by the pandemic, the finding based 
on policy satisfaction is surprising. Against our general expectation (Hypothesis 
1), we see in Figure 6.1 that more affected groups were less satisfied with policies 
adopted by the government during the crisis (although only at a weak level of 
statistical significance). To illustrate, mean levels of policy satisfaction are esti- 
mated to lie at 5.5 for least affected groups and at 5.1 for most affected groups. 
Again, this difference is only weakly significant and relatively small in substan- 
tive terms. Nevertheless, this complements our previous findings in interesting 
ways. While affected groups felt more impactful on COVID-19 policy, they did 
not see their preferences more likely to be attained than less affected groups. 
This, in turn, might explain their lower level of satisfaction with policy out- 
comes. 

This result also points to an important reservation regarding our more opti- 
mistic findings: Despite the efforts of gatekeepers to alleviate the concerns of 
highly affected organisations (Chapter 5), affected groups were still extremely 
hard-hit by the pressures and circumstances caused by the pandemic. As an ex- 
ample, one can imagine highly affected organisations in the education sector, 
such as associations of teachers and parents. Representatives of the sector 
may have felt impactful and may have attained some of their preferences in 
the passage of policies, such as on health and safety measures, financial support 
and priority in the re-opening of schools after lockdown periods. At the same 
time, they were presumably still relatively dissatisfied with government policies, 
given the continued presence of major challenges and grievances in the running 
and the implementation of school programs during the pandemic. In that sense, 
our analysis suggests that after a focussing event (in our case the pandemic), af- 


33 An alternative explanation could be that NGOs and citizen groups have generally lower ex- 
pectations of policy impact and preference attainment, because they perceive themselves as lob- 
bying outsiders compared to other groups (such as economic groups). 
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fected groups might enjoy increased attention and achieve higher lobbying im- 
pact, but still remain worse off than less affected societal groups. 


Chapter Summary 


In this chapter, we analysed the final stage of the influence production process: 
the influence of interest groups on policymaking. We relied on two common in- 
dicators for lobbying influence in the literature: perceived impact and preference 
attainment. In addition, we introduced a new potential proxy for lobbying influ- 
ence in a polity, namely policy satisfaction. We argue that this adds relevant in- 
sights regarding the distribution of lobbying influence, because it contains a 
broader reflection by interest groups whereby their own preferences are weight- 
ed against the broader societal and economic context. Whenever analyses of lob- 
bying influence are meant to speak to the broader question of biases in political 
decision-making, this can be an important addition. Not only is it relevant to ask 
which groups see themselves as influential and attain their preferences, but also 
whether satisfaction or grievances are distributed unequally among groups. After 
a focussing event like the global pandemic, it might be that more impactful 
groups still have relatively low policy satisfaction. At the same time, some of 
the factors which drive impact and preference attainment, such as group type 
differences, might disappear when policy satisfaction is considered. Our results 
speak to the case of COVID-19 and show that impact, preference attainment and 
policy satisfaction seem to tap into different perceptions expressed by organisa- 
tions during this crisis. It is plausible this difference also holds outside of the 
specific crisis circumstances. 

Methodologically, our results therefore highlight that these three measures 
potentially capture different aspects of interest group influence in the political 
arena. While there was certainly overlap between some findings, no pair of prox- 
ies led to the same conclusions regarding our three hypotheses on affectedness, 
resources and group type. This indicates that the three proxies of influence are 
related, but that the choice of indicator has far-reaching consequences for the 
results. 

This means that, substantively, our findings on patterns in lobbying influ- 
ence in viral politics are mixed. Regarding perceived impact, which we see as 
the best measure of individual and behavioural lobbying influence of organisa- 
tions (based on their causal interpretation of their own lobbying efforts), we ob- 
served optimistic and pessimistic trends. The good news is that more affected or- 
ganisations saw themselves as more influential compared to less affected 
groups. This is good news from a pluralist perspective, as it highlights that gov- 
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ernments were not only consulting relatively strong organisations, but also seem 
to have taken the input provided by relatively more affected organisations into 
account. At the same time, well-staffed interest groups, as well as business or- 
ganisations were also relative winners as they had a higher perceived policy im- 
pact compared resource-poor organisations, as well as NGOs and citizen groups, 
respectively. Jointly, these findings fit the view of elite pluralism, as coined by 
Coen (1998), where the system is responsive to a broad set of actors, but still con- 
sistently favours relatively powerful groups active in the system (see also: Eising 
2007). 

For preference attainment, we observed similar trends only when it comes to 
resources and group type. That is, while better-resourced groups and business 
organisations experienced significantly higher levels of preference attainment, 
this was not the case for more affected organisations. Our reasoning for this is 
that the collective nature of lobbying in camps, which promote similar preferen- 
ces (Kliiver 2013; Mahoney and Baumgartner 2015; Junk and Rasmussen 2019), 
means that the (individual) impact of some actors spills over to other like-mind- 
ed organisations (Egerod and Junk 2022). In other words, the impact of an organ- 
isation may be more diffuse, benefitting the attainment of preferences for other 
(more and less) affected organisations. Who benefits, in this sense, from the lob- 
bying efforts of others, is therefore an important question to ask when evaluating 
lobbying influence in a political system. We showed that the higher impact of af- 
fected groups does not systematically help all affected groups to achieve higher 
levels of preference attainment. 

Finally, for policy satisfaction we observed both interesting variation as well 
as relevant null-findings. Both resources and group type did not matter for policy 
satisfaction. This is interesting considering the former significant findings for 
preference attainment and impact. This may suggest that less resourced organi- 
sations, as well as NGOs and citizen groups, who were less impactful and at- 
tained lower levels of their preferences in policy outcomes, still found govern- 
ment policies sufficiently balanced, perhaps because they had lower 
expectations of attaining their preferences and goals given the severity of the cri- 
sis. 

With this diverse view of lobbying influence, we reached the end of the in- 
fluence production process, covering issue mobilisation (Chapter 3), strategy se- 
lection (Chapter 4), access (Chapter 5) and, finally, influence (this Chapter). In 
the concluding chapter of this book, we tie the most important findings together 
and highlight what we have learned from studying viral lobbying. Before this, 
however, we first substantiate our quantitative analysis of the influence produc- 
tion process with qualitative nuances, derived from focus group interviews with 
selected interest groups. Most importantly, we assess how the conjunctures we 
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made in this book in relation to resources and affectedness fit in with the expe- 
riences of interest groups. This qualitative evidence also sheds more light on the 
mechanisms that may explain our findings. In the next chapter, we therefore let 
practitioners narrate and share how COVID-19 has changed lobbying for them. 
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Chapter 7 
Interest Groups’ Experiences with Lobbying 
during the Pandemic 


The previous chapters of this book relied on two cross-national surveys among 
interest representatives to analyse lobbying processes after the start of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. With a focus on interest groups’ issue mobilisation (Chap- 
ter 3), the use of strategies (Chapter 4), access to venues of political decision- 
making and public debate (Chapter 5), and, ultimately, influence on government 
policies (Chapter 6), the chapters analysed pattern in viral lobbying quantitative- 
ly. The results portray a mixed picture of lobbying during the pandemic. On the 
one hand, they highlight an optimistic account of the role of interest groups in 
modern democratic societies. Quite consistently, we found that more affected or- 
ganisations, meaning groups which needed political support the most during the 
pandemic, were able to politically mobilise (intensely and quickly), used a broad 
range of influence-seeking strategies more frequently, gained frequent access to 
policymakers and journalists, and saw themselves as more influential in govern- 
ment decision-making on virial policies, compared to less affected groups. On 
the other hand, we found similarly consistent advantages for groups with higher 
lobbying resources, as well as business organisations compared to NGOs and 
citizen groups, throughout the stages of the influence production process. 

Ultimately, these broad patterns arise from the daily activities of the people 
active in interest group politics. Their considerations and activities jointly create 
the mechanisms through which the observed patterns come about. For this rea- 
son, their experiences are of great importance when the aim is to assess these 
mechanisms. Additionally, they help identify potential alternative explanations 
that our quantitative analyses might have overlooked. In this chapter, we there- 
fore focus on the experience of professionals that lead and work for interest 
groups. We draw on a rich series of qualitative interviews covering approximately 
50 interest group leaders. More specifically, we rely on twelve focus group inter- 
views with four interest group representatives each to get insights into their ex- 
periences with seeking (and gaining) lobbying influence during the crisis. 

The aim of the chapter is to provide illustrative examples of challenges and 
opportunities that arose when interest groups lobbied during the pandemic. By 
qualitatively analysing the perspectives of organisations on their lobbying prac- 
tices (cf. Leech 2014), we hope to lift the lid on the lobbying processes during the 
crisis, especially with regards to the impact of resources and affectedness on viral 
lobbying. While the previous chapters provided an aggregate and statistical ac- 


38 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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count of trends in the influence production process, this chapter complements 
the analysis with narratives offered by organisations as to what, in their view, 
characterised viral lobbying practices. Jointly, we think these accounts will 
help readers gain a more lively, concrete and nuanced view of viral lobbying. 

Our focus group interviews with 50 interest group leaders were distributed 
equally across three countries: Denmark, Ireland, and the Netherlands. We de- 
cided to focus on these countries given our high level of familiarity with their 
interest group systems, as well as their comparability in terms of size and the 
practices in policymaking. Importantly, the selection of focus group participants 
was identical in all three countries and included different types of interest 
groups (NGOs, business associations, profession organisations and labour un- 
ions), as well as different policy fields of activity (such as health and social pol- 
icy, education, development policy, retail/trade, environment). This selection en- 
sured that a diverse set of interest groups were included in the focus groups, 
which were designed to give groups the opportunity to share their lobbying ex- 
periences, successes and failures during the Coronavirus crisis with each other. 

At the same time, our composition of focus groups oversampled organisa- 
tions from the health sector in order to cover this key area during the health crisis 
adequately. Additionally, we oversampled NGOs to improve the level of compa- 
rability of the experiences shared by interest group representatives (see for 
more details: Berkhout et al. 2021). Therefore, this chapter is less suited to com- 
pare the experiences of different group types, such as comparing business organ- 
isations to NGOs. That said, given that nearly 40% of our focus group partici- 
pants represented business associations, profession associations or labour 
unions*™, we still include rich accounts of their perspectives in this chapter, with- 
out, however, putting analytical focus on group type differences. 

In what follows, we first briefly introduce focus groups as a research method 
in interest group research. Second, we discuss key insights, which we gathered 
from the rich qualitative data related to the lobbying practices of organisations 
during the pandemic. Several main patterns stand out based on these interviews, 
which help reinforce and nuance our quantitative findings: First, the interviews 
shed light on how the use of resources impacts the influence production process. 
More precisely, we discuss evidence that shows that resources improve an inter- 
est group’s ability to maintain long-term contacts and provide information to 
gatekeepers. In addition, the interview material added that, as a potential coun- 


34 We decided not to include individual firms in the focus groups, given the other group types 
were expected to have more in common, for instance when discussing membership activities 
during the crisis. 
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terforce to these tendencies, viral policies allocated new resources to selected 
(new) organisations. Second, the focus groups helped reflect on the nature of af- 
fectedness, which simultaneously affects the ability to provide valuable informa- 
tion in an ‘upwards’-way to gatekeepers, as well as ‘downwards’, to affected 
(member) groups. Furthermore, interviewees indicate that some groups experi- 
enced actual cascades of attention, and that affectedness by COVID-19 also 
played a role in the organisations’ strategic framing of issues. Finally, the 
focus group interviews added important perspectives on the role of solidarity 
during the crisis, which meant that some groups down-prioritised their own 
causes — or even held back points of criticism — in light of more pressing med- 
ical, societal and economic challenges. 


Focus Groups as Opportunities for Sharing Experiences 


As we argued in Chapter 1, the COVID-19 pandemic has been an unexpected and 
highly impactful focussing event, which hit organisations as a major shock to 
which they had to adapt. In order to learn about whether, how, and to what ef- 
fect lobbying practices adapted to this shock, we conducted twelve focus group 
interviews with four interest group representatives each. Focus groups are inter- 
views taking place in small groups where the moderator takes a less intrusive 
role compared to a classical interview (Cyr 2019). This provided a setting for ac- 
tual experience sharing between organisations, all of which were at the time im- 
pacted by the pandemic (in different ways and to a varying degree). We held the 
focus group interviews online in the spring of 2021, that is, approximately one 
year after the first wave of the virus in Europe. 

The main content and communicated goal of the interviews was to exchange 
‘best practices’ during the ongoing COVID-19 pandemic. Organisations were easi- 
ly recruited to participate with a recruitment rate after first contact of approxi- 
mately 70 percent. In the interviews, group representatives tended to interact fre- 
quently with each other and shared detailed information about their 
experiences. As moderators, we could witness the dynamics that unfolded be- 
tween group representatives with regards to the willingness of sharing advocacy 
knowledge with different organisations (see: Berkhout et al. 2021, which also 
provide further details on our focus group design)”. In addition, the focus 


35 The focus group interviews lasted for 45 to 60 minutes. We moderated our focus groups 
based on the same interview guide in all countries. For details on the focus group composition 
and interview guide, consult the book’s Online Appendix (Chapter 7). 
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group interviews provided rich informational content when it comes to which 
lobbying practices worked well for interest groups during the pandemic. 

In this chapter, we use transcriptions and verbatims from the interviews. In 
particular, we analysed the parts of the transcribed meetings where participants 
reflected on their experiences with lobbying, their success and failures during 
the pandemic, and assess how the shared experiences help reflect on our find- 
ings regarding the importance of resources and affectedness for viral lobbying. 
First, we summarise how these shared experiences speak to the importance of 
resources. Next, we describe accounts that revolve around the role of more affect- 
ed interests and organisations. Finally, we add a third account that arose from 
the interviews and has partly been missing in the quantitative findings: the 
role of solidarity and community in lobbying during the pandemic. 


Resources and Viral Lobbying 


A main finding from Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 6 was that better-resourced groups (and 
business groups and firms) enjoyed advantages throughout the influence pro- 
duction process. The focus groups provide some interesting insights into the po- 
tential reasons for this finding in terms of 1) the ability of resourceful groups to 
provide information, and 2) the tendency of well-endowed organisations to ben- 
efit from previous ties with policymakers and insiderness in policy networks. At 
the same time, the interviews illustrate that, 3) in reaction to the crisis, large in- 
flows of new resources were distributed to some organisations, changing the lob- 
bying landscape. In the following subsections, we present selected examples of 
verbatims from the interviews that illustrate these tendencies. 


Resources and Information Provision 


A common observation throughout the focus groups was that public authorities 
tended to be overwhelmed by the complexity and severity of the crisis and 
lacked the necessary knowledge and information to respond to different societal 
and economic needs and, therefore, to develop effective policies. Interest groups 
with the capacity to collect, select and supply relevant information were thus in 
a good position to secure lobbying advantages. 

One respondent representing an NGO in the health sector observed that the 
health authorities “first had to build everything up (...) they did not know what 
they should answer to questions, because they did not know the answers”. A re- 
spondent working for an organisation in the same sector added to this logic: 
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“Politicians do not have time to delve into all issues by themselves. They look for 
input on the issues that dominate the agenda. The moment you can give them 
something relevant, something which they can use to profile themselves... then 
that is very good. In this case, it is easy to get a member of parliament to listen 
to you”. Being able to supply meaningful policy input requires an adequately 
staffed organisation, even when the policy doors are wide open. One respondent 
from a volunteer-run organisation representing parents pointed to the implica- 
tions of this requirement: “In terms of organisation, it is difficult and I have to 
do many activities without [financial] compensation. We are at the point where 
we need to professionalise [to be able to meet the information demands of policy 
makers]”. 

A major benefit for well-resourced organisations with higher numbers of 
staff working on lobbying and public affairs was that they were better positioned 
to respond to policymakers’ needs and fill this informational vacuum. This obser- 
vation resonates well with existing interest group literature, which emphasises 
the link between (human or monetary) resources and information, which is a 
key exchange good in lobbying (e. g. Bernhagen 2013; Chalmers 2013; De Bruyck- 
er 2016; Fl6the 2019; Hanegraaff and De Bruycker 2020; Kliiver 2012). 


Resources and Insiderness 


At the same time, the respondents in our focus group interviews suggested that 
some groups enjoyed special advantages in lobbying, because they already en- 
joyed close ties to political gatekeepers before the crisis. The nurturing of such 
long-term contacts takes substantial investment in organisational staff. Informa- 
tional exchanges were particularly beneficial for interest groups with prior ties to 
civil servants and politicians. As existing literature suggests, these tend to be bet- 
ter-resourced (or economic) organisations (cf. Diir and Mateo 2016; Fraussen, Be- 
yers, and Donas 2015; Fraussen and Beyers 2016). 

Evidence from the focus group interviews illustrates this point, for instance, 
with the contrast between the following statements made by two NGOs working 
in the health sector. The first is a large and professionalised organisation and in- 
dicates that it was not difficult to access policymakers during the crisis: “Togeth- 
er with [other organisation] we have had structural meetings with the Ministry of 
Health — long before Corona. And yes, our contacts with the Ministry are tight.” In 
contrast, the second NGO, who lacked these ties, explained why they could not 
get access to the policymaking process: “We could not get any contact with civil 
servants and politicians. Again, we were at the end of the line. There are umbrella 
organisations (...) who talk to them. This is a big problem, because these (...) are 
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controlled by patient organisations with paid staff. These are all in the same build- 
ing or are closely located, they lunch together, it’s a network where volunteer organ- 
isations cannot enter.” 

Across focus group interviews, and irrespective of the sector of activity, we 
found evidence for the importance of previous networks for securing access 
and influence on government policies during the pandemic. Such networks 
exist to the extent that organisations have the resources to build and sustain 
them. A representative of a union, for instance, shared that their organisation 
“had the advantage of being used to it”, that is a close cooperation with relevant 
ministries. “We knew each other really well in advance, and had all the secret, pri- 
vate phone numbers of everyone, so we could talk with each other”, the respond- 
ent said. An NGO in the health sector that did not have previous strong ties, frus- 
trated with lack of access, commented: “All the listed numbers are for offices that 
are empty, and not everyone redirected their phones, so if you don’t have a list of 
personal contacts, you’re very much restricted to email and emails are not appro- 
priate for everything”. 

Even organisations without previous ties, but that managed to access policy- 
making during the pandemic seem to have faced difficulties to connect to deci- 
sion makers, especially given that physical meetings were so rare (if not entirely 
absent). As a representative of a profession association active in the health sector 
with only few years of experience in the job put it: “Those with a lot of experience 
and a big network have noticed this less, but (...) political interest representation 
has been hard, because one only had these (online) meetings, which are easy to 
set up, but lack the real and informal aspects”. 

In short, the focus group interviews suggest that previous contacts were im- 
portant, not least given the online format of lobbying during the pandemic. It 
seems that organisations which had existing ties to politicians were clearly in 
the drivers’ seat of viral lobbying; and we know from previous research that 
such insider organisations tend to be better resourced groups (Crepaz, Hane- 
graaff, and Salgado 2021; Dür and Mateo 2016; Rasmussen and Gross 2015). In 
addition to the advantages when it comes to collecting and communicating in- 
formation, this might be a second mechanism that explains our central finding 
on resources. 

At the same time, however, the focus group interviews pointed to a blind 
spot of our analysis of resources: It hardly took new resources into account 
that were allocated after the outbreak of the pandemic. 
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New Resource Provision during the Pandemic 


Several of our focus group respondents also highlighted that the pandemic had 
changed the rules of the game, because large amounts of new resources were 
made available to interest groups to tackle the challenges posed by the pandem- 
ic. This opened new doors for otherwise more peripheral interest groups. An NGO 
in the health sector, for instance, shared that it “had never before been invited to 
so many meetings, so in that sense (they) came much closer (to decision-making)”. 
At the same time, the organisation was able to secure money through different 
channels for some of its (new) activities. 

Two other organisations, the first an NGO in the health sector, the second a 
membership association in the sport and culture sector said that “there was real- 
ly, really a lot of money spitted out” and there was “a level of funding to distribute 
that would be way above anything that [they] had had before”. Both observations 
signal that it had been much harder to secure financial support before the pan- 
demic. As another respondent representing a health-related NGO put it: “Before 
this, we could come with ideas regarding some (problem) that should be solved, 
which almost did not cost anything, compared to the astronomical amounts, 
that are sent out into society now”. 

Interestingly, some respondents suggested that this funding was not always 
exclusively Coronavirus-project related, but also structural in nature. An NGO 
working on poverty relief, for example, noted a “breakthrough in structural fund- 
ing due to the Corona crisis”. In contrast, a couple of other NGOs without an ex- 
plicit pandemic-related cause noted that government support programs over- 
looked them. An NGO working on (international) human rights noted that 
2020 was “the year of rejected subsidy proposals”. And a patient NGO told us 
that they could not apply for usual subsidies for (self-help) meetings, because 
they could not organise these meetings. 

It is interesting to ask how the allocation of such new resources during the 
pandemic fits in with our findings. Notably, our focus group interviews suggest 
that especially groups in the health and social sector enjoyed new inflows of re- 
sources to fund their activities, such as channelling information to their mem- 
bers, as well as to decision makers. Assumedly, these are organisations and con- 
stituencies that were highly affected by the pandemic, which means that 
policymakers might partly have tried to counter resource shortages for affected 
organisations. In the next section, we reflect more on what the evidence from 
the focus group meetings suggests when it comes to the effects of affectedness 
on viral lobbying. 
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Affectedness and Viral Lobbying 


The experiences shared in the focus group interviews also provided insights that 
speak to our other finding, namely that higher affectedness by the pandemic en- 
tailed advantages throughout the influence production process. The focus group 
responses highlighted especially 1) the role of affected organisations in informa- 
tion provision, 2) demand-side forces whereby gatekeepers pull in (some) affect- 
ed organisations into public policy, leading to cascades of attention, which also 
include the new funding inflows discussed previously. Moreover, the material 
from the focus groups illustrates that 3) the importance given by policymakers 
to the levels of affectedness by the pandemic led some interest groups to reframe 
issues in terms of COVID-19 in order to gain access to policymaking and influ- 
ence. We now discuss these insights in turn. 


Affectedness and Information 


Notably, the importance of information in viral lobbying not only favoured the 
inclusion of better-resourced organisations, but also more affected groups. As 
a respondent representing an NGO in the health sector put it: “The government 
was simply dependent on that [we were] out there and could support and contrib- 
ute by passing information on to the people that were affected”. Several affected 
organisations conveyed in the interviews how they played an important role in 
processing, channelling and legitimising information to and for their members 
in this way. As another NGO in the health sector explained: “[We showed the 
health authorities] in relationship to the Corona situation, that we acted reasona- 
bly and, in many ways, saved their asses, if Iam to use an ugly term, because their 
communication has been miserable in many contexts (...). We had to translate, in- 
terpret and present it”. 

At the same time, other affected interest groups experienced a clear demand 
for their input on ‘expert panels’. A leader of a health-related association of pro- 
fessionals, for example, shared that “in relationship to interest representation one 
can say that people became fond of ‘experts’ again [...] and we thought it is great 
that we can cover that”. As an NGO active in the health sector declared, the prom- 
inence of expertise also incentivised organisations to allocate resources to inter- 
nal research: “We were constantly trying to keep up with the research and trying to 
keep up with what policy was, and the constantly evolving situation”. 

Like well-resourced organisations, it seems that affected groups were equip- 
ped to meet the information demands of policymakers. They contributed with in- 
formation ‘upwards’ by seeking access to political and media gatekeepers. In ad- 
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dition, they seem to have had an advantage when it came to ensuring that infor- 
mation was processed and passed on ‘downwards’ to affected constituents, such 
as vulnerable patients, health professionals and other stakeholders. In some 
cases, the role of these organisations as key information providers (both up- 
wards and downwards) meant they were extremely busy, located in the ‘eye of 
the storm’, so to speak. 


Affectedness and Cascades of Attention 


There was ample evidence in the interviews that affected organisations in sectors 
such as health, social policy and education experienced heightened and at times 
extreme levels of attention. For example, an organisation, which represents pa- 
rents in the education sector and whose members were highly affected by the cri- 
sis, highlighted how they became much more active as a result of it: “There is 
much more attention to our issues and we have much more work. Our say in de- 
bates has become much larger and we get more subsidies. [...] And we didn’t 
even have to work hard for it. I’m asked for [input in] many different discussions 
and events on a diversity of issues. Totally awesome”. Similarly, an NGO in the 
health and social sector emphasised major changes in the relationship with pol- 
iticians: “We have more effective meetings, we have more frequent meetings, and 
our role has changed. So now we almost have a form of sparring partner-like func- 
tion, where we can sit and play ball around these topics and say what are the real 
solutions, rather than before, where we came in with the hat in hand and presented 
a message and a problem”. 

Another NGO in the education sector shared how the heightened attention 
for their input spanned all (inside and outside) venues: “The whole thing opened 
a channel for increased influence and increased networking, both with ministries, 
ministers and politicians”. At the same time, as the respondent added, the organ- 
isation also wrote “articles or Facebook-posts and had some completely crazy 
numbers of reads and users on some of [their] online media”. In other words, 
also “in relationship to media coverage [they] received huge access”. 

Put differently, some organisations were in the “eye of the storm”, as another 
respondent from a business organisation in the health sector argued. Based on 
the focus group evidence, it seems that these organisations tended to represent 
interests that were highly affected by the pandemic, which resonates with our 
quantitative findings. 
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Affectedness, Issue-Linkage and Framing 


An additional perspective that was raised in the focus group interviews was that 
the tendency to focus on affected interests crowded out other political issues, 
which according to one respondent “came to a standstill”. As a representative 
of an NGO in the health sector explained to us, “for a period of time during 
the pandemic nothing was allowed to be discussed during Parliament time and 
speaking time except for COVID related issues” and that, in order to be heard, 
questions needed to be addressed to the Minister of Health instead of other min- 
isters. This also meant that organisations had incentives to link other issues to 
COVID-19, meaning that they (re-)framed them in ways that were related to the 
pandemic. As an NGO in the health sector explained: “There were some other 
agendas, that we already had difficulties [in raising], and then this did not get eas- 
ier with Corona. But, well, easier in the way that as long as we talked ‘Corona’, then 
there was an open window”. Another NGO in the health sector stated that organ- 
isations in their sector quickly realised that “everything they were dealing with 
was COVID-related”. Interest groups therefore regularly reframed issues using 
COVID as ‘lever’ to ‘get in’, as NGOs in the health sector put it. 

As a representative from a business group in the agricultural sector shared: 
“If one has had success with defining one’s tasks as critical for society, then it was 
easier to get some of the problems solved, which confronted one’s members. [...] If 
one can talk oneself into an agenda that one contributes to the greater good, [...] 
then one can solve some of the problems one confronts.” Another business group 
in the same sector stressed that the particular circumstances of the COVID-19 
pandemic opened up new possibilities: There were “certain policies [...] that 
were annoying us for years and that we were told couldn’t be changed under 
any circumstances. [Then] Covid hit and overnight the policies were changed”. 

In short, the COVID-19 crisis pushed interest groups, which were less affected 
by the crisis to the periphery of the political system. Some were able link their 
concerns to COVID-related policies, but this could only reasonably be done by 
a limited set of actors. The evidence from the focus groups complements our 
findings in Chapters 4, 5, and 6 by showing that strategies by less affected groups 
also included framing the COVID-19 dimension of their causes. This is likely to 
have affected their access and influence beyond the patterns we traced in the 
quantitative analysis. In addition to this, the focus groups highlighted normative 
and community-based considerations in strategy choice that add in important 
ways to our previous chapters. 
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Solidarity, Appropriateness and Viral Lobbying 


Another reoccurring theme in the interviews was the role of civil society and po- 
tential self-restraint of organisations. Indeed, several group representatives re- 
flected on the limited importance of their own agenda during the COVID-19 crisis. 
An NGO in the education sector, for instance, stressed that part of their strategy 
was “an acceptance of, that all health-related issues have priority over everything 
else”. A spokesperson for an organisation in the financial sector said that their 
focus was “completely political, and that (they were) standing a little bit at the 
end of the line [...], because there [were] many things that regulate themselves”. 
Other interest groups also indicated to have purposely taken a step back consid- 
ering that some organisations were much more affected by the crisis. This was 
also illustrated by an NGO in the health sector, that indicated that, when the pan- 
demic started, it “wnderstood that the focus should be on Corona. You want this 
problem to be solved first”. As the respondent added: “We realised that if we 
pushed for our message, we would not be going in the right direction, but gain 
much resentment”. It is impossible to say to what extent such decisions were mo- 
tivated by solidarity (cf. Halpin 2006), a logic of appropriateness (March and 
Olsen 2004), or the result of a rational calculation of the likely benefits from 
(not) lobbying. 

In any case, the considerations nicely connect to our findings in Chapter 6 
related to policy satisfaction, where organisations judge policies also based on 
contextual factors. Organisations, such as the above-quoted NGOs, which did 
not have much influence during the crisis, seemingly understood why govern- 
ments acted the way they did. They understood that COVID-related issues had 
priority, and even took a deliberate step back from lobbying activity. Similarly, 
policy satisfaction, as we argued in Chapter 6, can exceed particularistic de- 
mands and weigh them against the general situation. In this sense, ‘losers’ in 
the interest group community (less affected groups, resource-poor organisations, 
and, to some degree NGOs) may, in some situations understand why govern- 
ments take decisions which do not favour them. This might be why the lack of 
influence does not always translate into dissatisfaction, which is an important 
conclusion from our analysis in Chapter 6. 

Furthermore, some respondents of our focus groups voiced that even when 
they were dissatisfied and critical of government policy, they were unsure how 
much public criticism would be appropriate during the pandemic. “Could we 
allow ourselves [to criticise]? Well, we felt there was the urgent need to show 
that [...] the (government) strategy, [...] has been right and has been good”. 
These examples shed light on how group representatives restrained from lobby- 
ing and potentially demonstrated an orientation towards the common good by 
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taking responsibility for supporting government policies in these unprecedented 
times. 


Chapter Summary 


Through qualitative accounts of the experiences of lobbying practitioners, this 
chapter added a number of nuances to the quantitative findings presented in 
this book. In the spring of 2021, we conducted a series of focus group interviews 
with approximately 50 representatives of interest groups in Denmark, Ireland 
and the Netherlands. Their narratives point to some of the potential mechanisms 
that link lobbying resources and affectedness to successes and failures in lobby- 
ing during the pandemic. 

Specifically, our analysis revealed at least three ways in which resources 
mattered. First, they were linked to an interest group’s ability to meet decision 
makers’ informational demands. The focus groups revealed that interest groups 
were very aware of the information-needs of decision makers. With this in mind, 
some of the participants declared to have spent resources on researching and 
producing much-needed information. Second, resources appeared to matter in 
building ties to decision makers before the pandemic. Such ties were relevant 
for access during the pandemic. In other words, who was already an ‘insider’, 
had an easier time maintaining access during the pandemic (see also: Junk et 
al. 2021). Third, we noticed an aspect, which potentially countered these tenden- 
cies: The new resources distributed by governments in the form of crisis-related 
funding and rescue packages. These arguably helped to level the playing field for 
some organisations, which would otherwise have been at the periphery of the in- 
terest group system. Additionally, some of these organisations were surprised to 
experience that it was substantially easier to secure funding during the pandem- 
ic compared to normal circumstances. 

Our qualitative analysis also substantiated our findings on the effect of af- 
fectedness. Again, we identify three trends: First, affectedness by the pandemic 
appeared to be related to a dual role in information transmission: ‘upwards’ to 
policymakers, and ‘downwards’ to affected constituencies. Second, some affect- 
ed organisations perceived themselves as situated in the ‘eye of the storm’ and 
received ‘cascades of attention’, which provided them with improved visibility 
and voice, but also put them under strain in terms of workload. Third, the inter- 
views revealed that interest groups often reframed or linked issues to COVID-pol- 
icy, as a means to gain increased attention. 

Overall, this qualitative evidence from the focus groups helps understand 
how resources and affectedness empowered issue mobilisation, strategy use, ac- 
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cess and influence. In line with other findings discussed in this book, better-re- 
sourced and affected organisations were the ‘winners’ of viral lobbying. At the 
same time, however, the COVID-19 circumstances offered new opportunities for 
less prominent interest groups. For example, new sources of income helped or- 
ganisations conduct activities during the pandemic that would otherwise have 
been difficult to conduct. Moreover, COVID-19 offered the opportunity to re- 
frame issues or link them to the pandemic in a way to pursue otherwise difficult 
policy change. 

Finally, the focus groups offered a perspective that our statistical analyses of 
the influence production process in previous chapters could not capture. In some 
of the interviews, interest groups declared to have down-prioritised their lobby- 
ing activity or criticism of government policy in recognition that public health 
needed to be a key priority during the crisis. This points towards an aspect of 
lobbying that is usually absent in the interest group literature. Interest group 
representatives might consider the contextual importance of their own causes 
relative to the overall circumstances and the public good and decide whether 
to take political action based on an evaluation of what seems appropriate in 
the given situation. While this may be more unusual in normal circumstances, 
we believe it to be a plausible course of action in times of crises. This offers 
an alternative reading of viral lobbying, even though it remains difficult to say 
whether groups were motivated by solidarity with others, or by a rational and 
strategic calculation because they believed that lobbying against the public 
good could backfire. One way or the other, forces pulling organisations towards 
self-restraint in lobbying might be a fruitful avenue of future research, both in cri- 
sis circumstances and beyond. 

This brings us to the end of the empirical chapters. We have provided a wide 
range of evidence, both quantitative and qualitative, about the role and impact 
of interest groups during the COVID-19 pandemic. In the final chapter, we tie the 
different strands of evidence together, reflect on their implications and point to 
other avenues for future research. 
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Chapter 8 
Trends and Biases in Viral Lobbying and their 
Implications 


The spread of the Coronavirus in Europe in early 2020 set a chain of events in 
motion that led to a set of policies nobody could have imagined. Freedom of 
movement was restricted in unprecedented ways with, for example, curfews 
and both national and international travel restrictions. Cultural, educational 
and retail activities were put on hold to stop the virus from spreading. At the 
same time, governments made enormous economic rescue packages available 
to protect businesses and employees from the negative repercussions of these 
safety measures. In addition to national recovery packages in Europe, the EU de- 
vised its ‘largest stimulus package ever’ (Commission 2021) as a response to the 
pandemic: a total of 1.8 trillion Euros in the EU’s 2021-2027 long-term budget 
were allocated to rebuild a post-COVID-19 Europe. 

All these decisions had massive effects on the lives and activities of different 
social and economic groups. One of the key ways for such interests to express 
their concerns and needs during the pandemic was through political activity tak- 
ing the form of viral lobbying, which we defined as all organised attempts to in- 
fluence public debates or policies during the COVID-19 pandemic (see Chapter 1). 

Under the extreme strain of this crisis, a myriad of interest groups competed 
for attention and support to represent different interests and voice the concerns 
of affected sections of the population. To illustrate, the organisation Eurochild, 
which is a network of organisations and individuals working with and for chil- 
dren in Europe, tried to draw attention to the fact that the ‘COVID-19 pandemic 
has exacerbated existing problems of social inequality, with [...] school closures 
creating a wider educational divide, impacting children’s life chances, and their 
physical and mental health’ (Eurochild 2020). Eurochild and its members, there- 
fore, called for ‘recovery plans that take children’s needs into account’ (ibid). At 
the same time, the European Tourism Sector pleaded through the European Tour- 
ism Manifesto for ‘urgent supportive measures to reduce the devastating impact 
of COVID-19’ (HOTREC 2020). The organisation pointed out that millions of jobs 
were ‘currently at stake, while many small and medium enterprises (SMEs) risk 
closing their business’. So, the organisation argued that ‘support for tourism 
must be a priority in the crisis response, recovery plans and actions of affected 
economies’ (ibid). These examples constitute just two of the extensive lobbying 
efforts interest groups advanced during the pandemic, of which many did not 
even make the newspapers. 


3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivatives 4.0 International License. 
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In this book, we analysed quantitatively what characterised such viral lobby- 
ing efforts at different stages of the influence production process. Specifically, we 
looked at the mobilisation of interest groups after the outbreak of the pandemic 
(Chapter 3), the strategies used by groups seeking to influence and secure their 
survival (Chapter 4), their access to policymakers and the media (Chapter 5), and, 
ultimately, their influence on COVID-19-related policies (Chapter 6). Moreover, we 
reflected on our quantitative findings based on the diverse experiences shared 
with us by lobbying practitioners in three countries (Chapter 7). 

Throughout the chapters, we were interested in evaluating whether there is 
support for what we labelled more optimistic or pessimistic accounts of lobbying 
in times of crisis. More pessimistic views of lobbying (Olson 1965, 1982; 
Schattschneider 1960) would expect systematic advantages for business groups 
and better-resourced organisations throughout the influence production process. 
In contrast, more optimistic accounts would assume that lobbying reflects the 
underlying changes and needs that exist at the societal level (Truman 1951). In 
times of COVID-19, that would have meant that groups that were highly affected 
by the pandemic should have been drawn into political activity, should have en- 
joyed the attention of subsequently better-informed gatekeepers and exerted a 
constructive influence on resulting policy choices. 

To test these accounts, we traced the explanatory power of three main fac- 
tors throughout all phases of the influence production process: resources, 
group type and the level of affectedness by the pandemic. In each chapter, we em- 
ployed several alternative measures of the outcome variable of interest, each of 
which captures a different aspect of the stages of the influence production proc- 
ess. In this way, we captured differences in degree and type of issue mobilisation, 
strategies, access and influence, as well as variation over time throughout the 
pandemic. 

Our analysis of viral lobbying in eight European polities is based on two 
waves of a cross-country survey (Junk et al. 2020; Junk et al. 2021b), which we 
conducted at different stages of the pandemic (see Chapter 2 for details) and 
complemented with qualitative focus group interviews (see Chapter 7). The find- 
ings of these endeavours show that the glass is both half-full and half-empty 
when it comes to the explanatory power and associated normative evaluation 
of our three factors (resources, group type and the level of affectedness), as we 
will summarise in the following sections. 
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Evidence for ‘Pessimistic’ Views of Viral Lobbying 


We find strong evidence that better resourced, i.e. better staffed, groups enjoyed 
advantages at each step of the influence production process. They were more 
likely to mobilise after the outbreak of the pandemic, and they did so faster 
and more intensely than less resourced organisations (Chapter 3). Better-re- 
sourced organisations were able to use all types of inside and outside strategies 
more frequently than less resourceful groups (Chapter 4), accessed venues of de- 
cision-making and public debate more frequently and were even contacted more 
frequently by political gatekeepers themselves (Chapter 5). In that sense, both 
the supply-side of lobbying (i.e. the strategies of groups) and the demand-side 
(i.e. the behaviour of political decision makers) favoured better-resourced groups 
during the pandemic. Reaching the final stage of the influence production proc- 
ess, we found that better resourced groups also saw themselves as more impact- 
ful on the passage of COVID-19-related policies and attained their policy prefer- 
ences to a higher degree than less resourceful organisations (Chapter 6). Tracing 
this mechanism in focus group interviews, we conclude that such resource ad- 
vantages in the influence production process most likely relate to an interest 
group’s improved ability to provide useful information to gatekeepers and 
being recognised as insider by politicians and journalists themselves (Chapter 7). 

Thus, the verdict based on our analyses at different stages of the lobbying 
process and different points in time (2020 and 2021) is clear: during the 
COVID-19 pandemic, low lobbying resources (measured as low staff capacities 
for policy work and public affairs) were a clear hindrance for interest represen- 
tation. Against the backdrop of existing research this finding is remarkable, be- 
cause, in general, the effects of resources on lobbying success have been incon- 
clusive (see for instance: Baumgartner et al. 2009, 190-214; Mahoney 2007; 
Kliiver 2011), or identified as being contingent on contextual factors (Diir and 
Mateo 2014; Stevens and De Bruycker 2020). In contrast, our findings are unam- 
biguous: at all stages of the influence production process, organisations with 
higher lobbying resources enjoyed advantages. This finding arguably supports 
a pessimistic view of lobbying in contemporary democracies and suggest that 
there are ‘elitist’ tendencies in lobbying, as Olson (1965) and Schattschneider 
(1960) warned. 

An important follow up question is how (unequally) these resources are dis- 
tributed between interest groups in the European polities we studied. Our find- 
ings would be more worrying if lobbying resources were available only to organ- 
isations representing narrow interests. As shown in Chapter 2, however, the 
distribution of resources among organisations is fairly even (at least in our 
data), between the three categories, as well as across the three group types we 
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investigated. This is (at least) a first indication that different types of organisa- 
tions are able to attract (member and government) resources, and this includes 
also organisations that represent broadly shared societal views (also see Chap- 
ter 7 for a discussion of the distribution of new resources during the pandemic). 
That said, resource advantages are still a problem in interest group communities 
and they do bias lobbying. Governments should therefore be aware of their po- 
tential impact on the policymaking process (Crepaz and Hanegraaff 2020; Maho- 
ney 2008; Salgado 2014). 

Our findings regarding the effects of group type also speak to the more pes- 
simistic interpretations of viral lobbying. We find evidence for biases in favour of 
business organisations or other economic groups, yet these are not as consistent 
throughout all stages of the influence production or alternative measures of our 
outcome variables. There is evidence that NGOs and citizen groups were disad- 
vantaged compared to business organisations in several instances: they mobi- 
lised at a slower pace and less intensely (Chapter 3); they used inside strategies 
less often (Chapter 4); compared to trade unions and profession groups, NGOs 
and citizen groups were also clearly contacted less often by political gatekeepers 
both in the early and later phases of the pandemic (Chapter 5); finally, they 
reached lower levels of perceived impact and preference attainment compared 
to business groups (Chapter 6). Nevertheless, it needs to be stressed that our 
analyses provide a nuanced picture regarding both advantages and disadvantag- 
es for different group types. We found, for instance, that NGOs and citizens were 
more involved than business organisations in the use of social media strategies. 
This is adds to other research, which shows that different interest group types 
enjoy advantages in different venues of public policy (Binderkrantz, Christian- 
sen, and Pedersen 2015), while evidence for the effect of group type is mixed 
(e.g. Beyers 2004; Binderkrantz and Pedersen 2019; Eising 2007; Diir, Bernha- 
gen, and Marshall 2015; Rasmussen and Carroll 2013). 

Figure 8.1 summarises our findings that document biases based on resources 
and group type at different stages of the influence production process. 


Evidence for ‘Optimistic’ Views of Viral Lobbying 


At the same time, our analyses, also provide evidence for a more optimistic view 
of lobbying, a (half) full glass, so to speak: They show that lobbying at all stages 
of the influence process was responsive to the changes in societal interests after 
the outbreak of the pandemic. We see the pandemic as an example of an ‘actual’ 
focusing event (see Chapter 1) triggering interest groups to lobby (i.e. a supply 
side response) and gatekeepers to consult relevant groups (i.e. at the demand 
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Evidence for ‘pessimistic’ lobbying theories stressing biases in influence production 


4. Lobbying influence 
"i 
Less resourceful groups (and NGOs) had lower 


> preference attainment and perceived impact 
3. Access to gatekeepers 


Less resourceful groups (and NGOs) were 
» contacted less often by political gatekeepers 


2. Strategy selection 


Less resourceful groups used all available strategies less often 
» NGOs used inside strategies less often than business organisations 


1. Issue mobilisation 


Interest group » Less resourceful organisations (and NGOs) encountered mobilisation problems 
in existing group 
community 


Figure 8.1: Problems in the lobbying process: Summary of the effects of resources and group 
type. 


side) to inform new policies. More specifically, we found that organisations that 
were more affected by the pandemic were more likely to mobilise and did so at a 
higher pace and more intensely (Chapter 3). They also used all types of influence- 
seeking strategies more frequently (Chapter 4), accessed policymaking and pub- 
lic debate more frequently and were also contacted more frequently by policy- 
makers themselves during the early months of the pandemic, and by both polit- 
ical and media gatekeepers one year into the crisis (Chapter 5). Finally, more 
affected organisations registered higher levels of perceived impact on COVID- 
19 related policies both in the first months of the pandemic and one year later 
(Chapter 6). As documented in our focus group interviews, such advantages 
have likely been associated with the affected groups’ ability to act as transmis- 
sion belts between government and affected constituencies, providing an ‘up- 
wards’ and ‘downwards’ channel for the flow of information (Chapter 7). Thanks 
to this role, affected groups received ‘cascades of attention’, which have some- 
times put them under intensive strain and workload. 

Interestingly, however, more affected organisations were neither more likely 
to attain their policy preferences compared to less affected organisations, nor 
were they more satisfied with policy outcomes (Chapter 6). This might suggest 
that policies after a focussing event attend to affected groups to compensate 
for negative impacts, but do not necessarily favour affected groups in a way to 
fully compensate their losses, compared to the less affected actors. Moreover, 
the implications of viral politics may have been so broad that the benefits of pol- 
icy outcomes also spilled over to less affected groups, even if these took a step 
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back from lobbying to leave room for stakeholders lobbying on urgent crisis-re- 
lated issues (Chapter 7). At the same time, groups had the option to reframe their 
agendas in terms of COVID-19 to have a voice in policymaking (Chapter 7), which 
nuances our finding on affectedness. 

Still, our evidence throughout the chapters clearly documents, based on the case 
of the COVID-19 pandemic, that lobbying and gatekeeper practices help ensure 
the representation of affected groups after a focussing event. Figure 8.2 summa- 
rises these findings by showing how affected groups move through the influence 
production process and take more prominent roles than less affected organisa- 
tions at each step of this process. 


Evidence for ‘optimistic’ lobbying theories stressing responsiveness to the focussing event 


Focussing event 
or other trigger for agenda change 
a More affected groups had higher perceived impact. 
(But not higher preference attainment or satisfaction). 


3. Access to gatekeepers 


4. Lobbying influence 


More affected groups were contacted more often by political 
gatekeepers. 
2. Strategy selection 
p 


More affected groups used all available strategies more often. 
1. Issue mobilisation 
pi 


r Groups that were more affected by the focusing event mobilised more successfully, 


Interest group faster and more intensely. 
in existing group 
community 


Figure 8.2: Responsiveness in the lobbying process: Summary of the effects of affectedness. 


Our analyses throughout the chapters here attended to both the supply-side of 
lobbying (mobilisation and strategy use), and the demand-side (patterns in gate- 
keeper contact), as well as their combination (access and influence). Notably, our 
results show that the political system was more responsive to affected organisa- 
tions throughout the entire influence production process; and this was a func- 
tion of both supply-side and demand-side practices during the pandemic. 

We see this focus on affectedness of interest groups by a focussing event as 
an important addition to a normative evaluation of the role of interest groups. As 
we argued throughout the book, we consider it important that interest effectively 
signal changes in society or plausible implications of policy initiatives to politi- 
cal gatekeepers, who, in turn, consult these groups to inform policy reactions. 
That is, responsiveness of affected parts of the group system to a focussing 
event, as well as policymakers’ responsiveness to these affected groups is impor- 
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tant for the groups themselves, as well as for the quality of public policy out- 
comes in terms of the information weighted, the likely support and effectiveness 
in the realisation of policy objectives (see also: Lindblom 1968). 


Implications beyond the Pandemic 


To sum up, our analyses entail both good and bad news about lobbying during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. The bad news first: The lack of lobbying resources was a 
clear hindrance for interest representation at all stages of the lobbying process. 
Not only did less resourced groups lobby less, but the practices of gatekeepers 
also disfavoured them - instead of supporting them by pulling them into the po- 
litical process, which would arguably be desirable. The good news, however, is 
that both groups and gatekeepers managed well when it comes to ensuring 
that more affected interests received a voice in politics. 

One can further ask: what do these patterns in ‘viral lobbying’ tell us about 
interest group politics in more general terms? Some may argue: ‘not a great deal’ 
given the pandemic was such an exceptional and unique situation. We disagree. 
There is evidence of a high degree of continuity with non-crisis circumstances, 
even though COVID-19 gave rise to unprecedented political situations. Bonafont 
and Iborra (2021, 21), for instance, show that the COVID-19 pandemic ‘did not 
alter business groups’ position in the policymaking process’ in Spain. Eady 
and Rasmussen (2021) suggest that the pandemic has not drastically changed 
biases in lobbying at the EU-level, and Junk et al. (2021a) show that access to 
different gatekeepers in nine European countries and at the EU-level has re- 
mained constant for approximately 60 percent of interest groups after the pan- 
demic broke out. 

To put it in the words of Fraussen et al. (2020), the COVID-19 pandemic 
seems to have brought out ‘the good, bad, and the ugly’ in lobbying, in the 
sense that it exemplified good and bad tendencies in lobbying that also exist 
in non-crisis times. This is also how we interpret our findings: the patterns we 
documented throughout the book — advantages for better-resourced organisa- 
tions, as well as a responsiveness to affected groups — are general trends in in- 
terest group politics, and what we observed here is likely to characterise other 
lobbying situations. 
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Policy Implications of our Findings 


This book can inform a number of practical lessons for decision makers interest- 
ed in fostering more equality in lobbying access and influence both in crisis and 
normal circumstances. As we document throughout Chapters 3 and 4, less re- 
sourced groups are less likely to engage in political action and use inside and 
outside lobbying strategies less frequently. If their voice ought to be included 
equally in policymaking, then demand-side forces are needed to identify them 
and pull them into the process (see Chapter 5). There are different ways how 
this can be achieved. 

First, policymakers can use consultation instruments, which proactively in- 
vite interest representatives to participate in the policy process. These instru- 
ments are on the rise in European policymaking (Bunea 2013; Bunea and Thom- 
son 2015; Binderkrantz, Blom-Hansen, and Senninger 2021; Fraussen, Albareda, 
and Braun 2020; Kliiver 2012). However, while consultations offer an open plat- 
form of participation, their effectiveness in terms of meaningful consultation and 
impact remains contested (Fraussen, Albareda, and Braun 2020; Braun and Bu- 
suioc 2020). 

Second, policymakers can specifically seek to pull less active and disadvan- 
taged interest groups into the policy process. The challenge in this case is that it 
is difficult to identify such interest groups. Laws to improve lobbying transpar- 
ency, such as lobbying registers, can help policymakers and journalists to 
map the interest group population, making it easier to document and correct 
biases in interest representation (Chari et al. 2020; Crepaz 2020; Fraussen and 
Braun 2018; Năstase and Muurmans 2020). 

An alternative or complementary intervention targets the resource differen- 
ces themselves. It is common practice that NGOs partly rely on government sup- 
port to fund their activities. At the same time, research shows that better-re- 
sourced organisations and well-represented groups have better chances of 
obtaining grants (Crepaz and Hanegraaff 2020; Persson and Edholm 2018). 
Our results suggest that equitable grant allocation practices can play an impor- 
tant role in ensuring that groups can participate in policy processes also in crisis 
circumstances. Conversely, limitations to the extent to which funding can be 
used for advocacy and political action may undermine the ability of ‘weaker’ or- 
ganised interests to mobilise and diversify the use of strategies of political action 
(Chavesc, Stephens, and Galaskiewicz 2004; Mosley 2012; Neumayr, Schneider, 
and Meyer 2013; Leech 2006). With the purpose of empowering political partic- 
ipation, public donors could allocate some funding towards projects that aim at 
improving advocacy efforts and lobbying for organisations under a certain 
threshold of political activity. 
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In a long-term perspective, a combination of measures can be fruitful to level 
the playing field when it comes to the involvement of less resourced actors. At 
the same time, with such measures in place, interest group communities could 
find themselves better prepared when new crises hit political systems in the fu- 
ture. In crises circumstances, having an attentive eye on marginal and less re- 
sourced organisations is arguably especially important. When urgency drives de- 
cision-making, it is normal for policymakers to select and listen to groups that 
are well-adapted to give efficient and information-rich consultation input. How- 
ever, such practice can bias policy outputs, especially in situations where polit- 
ical outsiders could also contribute with important perspectives for solving new 
policy problems. 

By the same token, our findings imply that interest groups should strategi- 
cally invest in advocacy and public affairs capacities, if they wish to have a 
say in policymaking. Our results show that lobbying resources correlate with 
issue mobilisation, a broad use of lobbying strategies, but also access and influ- 
ence. This may be because lobbying becomes more professionalised when con- 
ducted by designated public affairs staff, but may also relate to the fact that 
higher numbers of lobbying staff help interest groups become visible and ‘get 
noticed’ by policymakers and journalists. When organisations receive new fund- 
ing, it can therefore pay off to use parts of the newly acquired resources to em- 
power lobbying capacity, including information gathering on new policy prob- 
lems and their effects on members (see Chapter 7). 

At the same time, any attempts to improve policy or lobbying practices based 
on our study need to take into account that all findings are contextual. An impor- 
tant caveat for our results is that they do not necessarily hold across all policy 
issues. A key finding in existing lobbying research is that the characteristics of 
a policy issue, such as its complexity, the level of conflict and its salience, are 
an important explanatory factor for lobbying patterns and success (Kliiver 
2011; Junk 2016; Rasmussen, Mader, and Reher 2018; Junk 2019). While our re- 
sults draw a picture across policy issues related to COVID-19, nuances at the 
issue level should be taken into account. 


Implications of Context Conditions 


The COVID-19 pandemic is an example of a highly salient issue where many in- 
terest groups jumped on the ‘bandwagon’ (Baumgartner and Leech 2001; Halpin 
2011) and became active on COVID-19 related policies. We would argue that our 
findings are likely to travel to other issues that are characterised by such high 
salience. When a policy issue dominates media headlines, at least for a period 
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of time (cf. Downs’ issue attention cycles (1972)), there is a good chance that af- 
fected organisations will mobilise into the policymaking process and will be fur- 
ther pulled into decision-making by political gatekeepers. As we argued in Chap- 
ter 1, viral lobbying can even be interpreted to denote the situation where a highly 
salient issue attracts high levels of lobbying activity (i.e. ‘goes viral’), and our 
results are likely to be informative in such contexts. 

When it comes to less salient issues, however, where only a handful of inter- 
est groups mobilise and there is little or no media attention, the rules of the lob- 
bying game are likely to be quite different. As Schattschneider (1960, 20) put it, 
the ‘outcome of the political game depends on the scale on which it is played’: 
when salience and conflict is low, both interest groups and political gatekeepers 
are likely to have different incentives than on salient issues. This is likely to af- 
fect the entire influence production process, as some existing studies also docu- 
ment by showing that patterns in lobbying success vary on more and less salient 
issues (Junk 2019; Kliiver 2011; Rasmussen, Mader, and Reher 2018). 

How our findings travel to less salient issues is therefore an open question 
and should be tested in future research. Arguably, more salient issues, such as 
the COVID-19 pandemic, are most likely cases for finding an impact of affected- 
ness. That is, without the pressure of public and media attention, affected inter- 
est groups arguably have lower incentives and opportunities to mobilise intense- 
ly, given their members, stakeholders and potential influence targets are likely to 
pay less attention to their activities. At the same time, on issues with low sali- 
ence, gatekeepers are less likely to fear being penalised in terms of decreasing 
public support or electoral consequences for a lack of responsiveness to affected 
interests. In Hacker and Pierson’s (2014) words, they may operate in the ‘elector- 
al blindspot’ and can cater more to moneyed interests even against broader pub- 
lic interests, without the fear of electoral punishment. On highly salient issues, in 
contrast, incentives to mobilise and consult affected groups should be higher. 
These types of issue-specific hypotheses have increasingly been the focus of re- 
cent studies of interest group politics (e.g. Hanegraaff and Berkhout 2019; Junk 
2016; Kliiver 2011), but the particular interrelation between affectedness, sali- 
ence, and, plausibly, group type surely merits attention in future research. 


Innovations and Avenues for Future Research 
We hope that our analyses are useful for future researchers and practitioners 


that seek to design studies to evaluate the effects of lobbying. We first reflect 
on the distinct ways in which we measured outcomes and subsequently identify 
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promising avenues for future research related to the key explanatory factors 
studied. 


Novel Measures of Lobbying Outcomes 


To start, throughout the chapters, we exemplify the diverse ways in which we can 
capture steps in the influence production process as outcome variables. Table 8.1 
summarises the diverse measures we employed throughout the book for these 
important outcomes of interest. As the table shows, our measures include 
both more common operationalisations, as well as additional operationalisa- 
tions that have not often been used before. We hope that our focus on pace 
(Chapter 3), survival-seeking strategies (Chapter 4), demand-driven access 
(Chapter 5), and policy satisfaction of interest groups (Chapter 6) adds new nu- 
ances to the study of interest group politics and its effects. 


Table 8.1: Overview of dependent variables to operationalise stages in the influence production 


process. 


Mobilisation Strategies Access Influence 
More common Issue mobili- Influence-seeking in- Inside access: Perceived 
operationalisations sation side strategies: gov- government, impact (level 
(binary) ernment, parliament, parliament, of impact of 
bureaucracy (frequen- bureaucracy policy deci- 
Mobilisation cy of use) (frequency sions) 
intensity of access) 
(count or Influence-seeking Preference 
frequency outside strategy: Outside access: attainment 
of activity) media and social media (frequency (extent to 
media (frequency of access) which poli- 
of use) cies reflected 
preferences) 
Additional (newer) Mobilisation Survival-seeking in- Demand-driven ac- Policy satis- 
operationalisations pace (early side and outside cess: contact initi- faction (level 
or later time strategies: resource- ated by inside and of satisfac- 
intervals) extraction, public-ori- outside gatekeep- tion) 


ented and base-ori- 
ented strategies (fre- 
quency of use) 


ers (binary or fre- 
quency of contact) 


Notably, we relied exclusively on survey data in two waves or our cross-country 
survey to capture different facets of these important concepts (see Chapter 2). Fu- 
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ture research could further develop these (new) operationalisations, potentially 
adding other data sources, such as (automated) coding of websites or social 
media content, newspaper articles, consultation responses and policy docu- 
ments (Aizenberg and Binderkrantz 2021; Bunea and Ibenskas 2015; Dwidar 
2022; Grimmer and Stewart 2013; Kliiver 2009), for instance, with a focus on tim- 
ing (Crepaz, Hanegraaff, and Junk 2022). Interviews with lobbyists and gatekeep- 
ers could also provide additional data needed to account for the motivations be- 
hind particular activities and the effects of the contextual factors (Baumgartner 
et al. 2009; Beyers et al. 2014; Leech 2002; Statsch and Berkhout 2020). In this 
book, we used focus group interviews (Cyr 2019), which we see as a fruitful re- 
search strategy to investigate interest group experiences and interactions (cf. 
Berkhout et al. 2021). In twelve online focus groups with approximately 50 par- 
ticipants, we were able to collect rich qualitative data on how interest represen- 
tatives perceived the role of resource constrains and affectedness during the pan- 
demic (see Chapter 7). We argue that this method, which is rarely used in 
political science, has high potential when participants are interest group repre- 
sentatives. 

Substantively, there are a number of open questions connected to these 
newer operationalisations that we have presented in the book: How and when 
does mobilising early lead to first mover advantages in lobbying (see also: Cre- 
paz, Hanegraaff, and Junk 2022)? How do survival-seeking and influence-seeking 
strategies complement or compromise each other? To what extent are the deci- 
sions by gatekeepers to contact interest groups dependent on interpersonal rela- 
tionships and/or on institutionalised party-interest group connections (see: Al- 
lern et al. 2021)? And, is it a broader trend that policy satisfaction varies so 
little between different types of actors as it did during the pandemic? In addition 
to raising these questions, our findings on the three main explanatory factors 
may fruitfully inform future studies. 


Future Research Directions based on our Findings 


We have several future research suggestions deriving from our findings on re- 
sources, group type and affectedness, respectively. As noted, we found staff re- 
sources to be an important explanatory factor in all stages of the influence pro- 
duction process. At the same time, more work is needed to assess the actual 
normative implications of this finding; both in terms of ‘bias’ in interest repre- 
sentation and the instrumental value of interest representation for public policy. 

In studies of US lobbying and campaign finance, lobbying power and 
‘money’ is typically assumed to be highly unequally distributed and there are 
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fears of ‘regulatory capture’ (Carpenter and Moss 2013; Dal Bó 2006) by moneyed 
interests that shift policy away from the public interest and towards special (in- 
dustry) interests. When this is the case, an effect of resources on lobbying influ- 
ence is a strong indicator of representational ‘bias’ in politics, and a clear sub- 
stantiation of pessimistic views on interest representation. However, it remains 
an open question whether and when well-resourced organisations systematically 
lobby to counter public interests. 

As Flöthe and Rasmussen (2019) show, for example, firms and business as- 
sociations often lobby for positions that enjoy the support of a sizable share of 
the public. Similar patterns might hold for well-resourced organisations, some of 
which use their resources to advocate for highly popular positions. Further em- 
pirical studies are needed to assess how and when staff resources help or hinder 
constituent representation and congruence between public policy and citizen in- 
terests. By extension, these studies could speak to the difficult question of 
whether well-staffed organisations instrumentally improve the quality of the 
public policy outcomes (e.g. Anderson 1977; Lindblom 1968). 

As regards group type, throughout the conceptual sections of the chapters, 
we pointed to arguments that suggest that some of the effects noted are plausibly 
different for business organisations compared to other interest groups. At the 
same time, existing studies suggest that the effect of group type on lobbying 
strategies and influence depends on other organisation and issue characteristics 
(e.g. Dür and Mateo 2013; Diir, Bernhagen, and Marshall 2015). However, we did 
not study such potential interactions and their implications after a focussing 
event. As discussed above and in Chapter 1, our focus on the COVID-19 pandemic 
means that we studied a set of highly salient issues after a (quite unprecedented) 
focussing event. More generally speaking, however, such events or crisis circum- 
stances might affect different types of groups in distinct ways, for instance pro- 
viding a platform for public advocacy for some and triggering public withdrawal 
for others. While each event or crisis has its unique characteristics, we see strong 
merit in studies comparing interest representation during a broad variety of 
events or crises, to uncover such potential patterns. 

We know that that events trigger policy processes in unexpected ways (e.g. 
Birkland 1997) and that party politics is (partially) event-driven (e.g. van der 
Brug and Berkhout 2015), but we have limited conceptual or empirical under- 
standing of the types of events that trigger particular interest group activities 
(but see: LaPira 2014). At minimum, an ‘event-measure’ could be included in 
issue-level research designs, such as done by Mahoney (2008), where she 
found meaningful differences in the likelihood of policy change following events 
such as the Enron scandal in 2001, the 9/11 terrorist attack in New York, and the 
2004 Madrid metro bombings. More elaborately, future studies could compare 
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interest representation following a larger number of events and unpack the po- 
litical implications of distinct event-characteristics on the stages of influence 
production and different types of interest groups. 

Finally, our analysis of the effect of affectedness could be expanded in the 
future. In the earlier chapters of the book, we conceptually embed affectedness 
as a supply-side effect arising from socio-political disturbances, whereas the 
later chapters emphasise the demand-side needs of policymakers in search of in- 
formation to design well-targeted public policies. These conceptual arguments 
align with the research questions posed in the different chapters, but we do 
not test them as empirically distinct forms of affectedness — which they poten- 
tially are. Future studies could develop such more precise types of affectedness 
(see also: Junk et al. 2021a), such as ‘social affectedness’ versus ‘policy affected- 
ness’. This could help to disentangle supply- and demand-side mechanisms fur- 
ther and advance our understanding of the role of affected organisations in the 
policy process. 

We hope that our analyses of viral lobbying in this book can inform such fu- 
ture research. And, most importantly, we hope they have helped practitioners, 
students and scholars interested in this pandemic to understand the ability of 
interest groups to contribute to viral politics by voicing the needs and concerns 
of different social and economic groups. 
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Chapter 3 


Issue Mobilisation 


Table A3.1 — Explaining issue mobilisation (Mobilisation 
success: logit; Mobilisation pace: ordered logit; Mobilisation 
intensity: negative binomial 


(1) (2) (3) 
Mobilisation Mobilisation Mobilisation 
Success pace intensity 
Logit Ordered Logit Negative Bino- 
mial 
Group type (Ref: Business and 
firms) 
Profession groups and unions 0.20 -0.07 0.16+ 
(0.19) (0.25) (0.09) 
NGOs and citizen groups -0.23 -0.72*** -0.28*** 
(0.19) (0.20) (0.08) 
Resources (Ref: Low resources) 
Medium resources 1.15*** 0.20 0.42*** 
(0.21) (0.15) (0.06) 
High resources 1.95*** 0.64*** 0.75*** 
(0.25) (0.19) (0.09) 
Affectedness 0.61*** 0.39*** 0.14*** 
(0.11) (0.06) (0.03) 
Internal Prob.: Activities -0.04 -0.02 0.02 
(0.03) (0.03) (0.01) 
Internal Prob.: Workload 0.06* 0.03 0.04*** 
(0.03) (0.03) (0.01) 
Organisation age (Ref: < 21 years) 
21-50 years 0.08 0.42+ 0.19* 
(0.20) (0.21) (0.08) 
More than 50 0.60** 0.62** 0.30** 
(0.19) (0.21) (0.11) 
Umbrella group -0.47** -0.23* -0.15+ 
(0.16) (0.11) (0.08) 
3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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Continued 
(1) (2) (3) 
Mobilisation Mobilisation Mobilisation 
Success pace intensity 
Logit Ordered Logit Negative Bino- 
mial 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden 0.23 -0.42 -0.41** 
(0.35) (0.28) (0.13) 
Germany 0.14 -0.46*** -0.34+ 
(0.42) (0.11) (0.18) 
Ireland 0.37+ -0.72* -0.07 
(0.20) (0.33) (0.20) 
Italy 2.10** 1.08** 0.71*** 
(0.79) (0.35) (0.15) 
Netherlands 0.32 0.03 0.05 
(0.25) (0.28) (0.11) 
Austria 0.39 0.05 -0.32* 
(0.45) (0.17) (0.16) 
EU -0.15 -0.60*** -0.60*** 
(0.34) (0.17) (0.13) 
Constant -1.12* 1.80*** 
(0.52) (0.25) 
cut1 -0.39 
(0.40) 
cut2 0.15 
(0.40) 
cut3 1.45*** 
(0.43) 
cut4 2.95*** 
(0.36) 
Inalpha -0.09** 
(0.03) 
Number of Cases 1,018 784 778 
Pseudo R-Sq. 0.19 0.06 0.03 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Regressions with clustered standard errors by 
13 sectors (Chapter 2) 


Chapter 4 
Strategy selection 


Table A4.1 - Explaining frequency of inside and outside 
strategy use (ordered logistic regression) 


Outside strategies Inside strategies 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Media Social Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Strategy Strategy Strategy Strategy Strategy 
Group type (Ref: Busi- 
ness and firms) 
Profession groups -0.35+ 0.24 -0.10 -0.11 -0.07 
and unions 
(0.18) (0.17) (0.14) (0.15) (0.16) 
NGOs and citizen -0.37* 0.75*** -0.39*** -0.31* -0.45** 
groups 
(0.18) (0.18) (0.10) (0.13) (0.15) 
Resources 
(Ref: low resources) 
Medium resources 1.48***  1.47*** 1.26*** 1.38*** 1.32*** 
(0.14) (0.15) (0.13) (0.15) (0.18) 
High resources 2.69***  2.46*** 2,225%* 2.28*** 2.18*** 
(0.20) (0.26) (0.20) (0.21) (0.18) 
Affectedness 0.37*** = 0.35*** 0.38*** 0.31*** 0.26*** 
(0.06) (0.08) (0.08) (0.08) (0.06) 
Organisation age 0.26*** 0.06 0.16*** 0.13** 0.16+ 
(0.07) (0.05) (0.05) (0.04) (0.09) 
Umbrella group -0.12 -0.39*** -0.24* -0.28** -0.48*** 
(0.09) (0.10) (0.09) (0.09) (0.08) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.14 -0.14 -0.06 -0.19 -0.32* 
(0.11) (0.19) (0.13) (0.19) (0.15) 
Germany 0.31 -0.48 0.50* -0.05 -0.26 
(0.21) (0.32) (0.24) (0.26) (0.28) 
lreland -0.09 0.14 0.53** -0.13 0.30+ 
(0.16) (0.24) (0.18) (0.25) (0.16) 
Italy 1.18***  0.37+ 1.62*** 0.77* 0.01 
(0.26) (0.19) (0.31) (0.32) (0.26) 
3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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Continued 
Outside strategies Inside strategies 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Media Social Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Strategy Strategy Strategy Strategy Strategy 
Netherlands 0.34 0.37* 0.07 0.14 0.22 
(0.29) (0.19) (0.14) (0.17) (0.18) 
Austria 0.49* -0.63* 0.74** 0.07 0.36* 
(0.24) (0.26) (0.23) (0.18) (0.18) 
EU -1.29***  -0,99*** -0.63* -0.68** -1.19*** 
(0.26) (0.18) (0.25) (0.22) (0.16) 
cut1 0.38 -0.48 0.61+ 0.27 -1.23*** 
(0.47) (0.37) (0.37) (0.40) (0.35) 
cut2 1.80*** 0.52 2.17% 1.69*** 0.18 
(0.50) (0.35) (0.36) (0.38) (0.42) 
cut3 B.16%%* 15157 3,414 2.82*** 1.23** 
(0.48) (0.38) (0.35) (0.35) (0.40) 
cut4 4.86***  2.87*** 5.15*** 4.41*** 2.65*** 
(0.43) (0.37) (0.45) (0.40) (0.38) 
Number of Cases 1,074 1,073 1,072 1,071 1,071 
Pseudo R-Sq. 0.14 0.11 0.12 0.10 0.10 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordered logistic regression with clustered 
standard errors by 13 sectors (See Chapter 2) 


Table A4.2 - Explaining frequency of use of survival 
strategies (ordered logistic regression) 


Inside strategies Outside Strategies 
(1) (2) (3) 
Resource-extraction Public-oriented Base-oriented 
strategies strategies strategies 
Wealth 0.24*** 
(0.05) 
Power 0.10* 
(0.04) 
Legitimacy 0.15*** 


(0.04) 
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Continued 
Inside strategies Outside Strategies 
(1) (2) (3) 
Resource-extraction Public-oriented Base-oriented 
strategies strategies strategies 
Group type (Ref: NGOs and 
citizen groups) 
Firms -1.59*** -1.09*** -1.26* 
(0.44) (0.33) (0.54) 
Business associations -1.12** -0.22 -0.77 
(0.39) (0.37) (0.51) 
Profession groups and -1.09** -0.57+ -0.14 
unions 
(0.35) (0.34) (0.33) 
Resources 
(Ref: Low resources) 
Medium resources 0.68** 0.64* 0.56* 
(0.23) (0.25) (0.23) 
High resources 0.71 1.02*** 0.66+ 
(0.45) (0.28) (0.34) 
Affectedness 0.19 0.07 0.04 
(0.13) (0.11) (0.10) 
Organisation age -0.11 0.13 0.24+ 
(0.16) (0.11) (0.14) 
Umbrella group -0.26 -0.12 -0.15 
(0.18) (0.18) (0.24) 
Public funding 0.00 0.00 -0.00 
(0.01) (0.00) (0.00) 
Membership fees -0.02*** -0.00 -0.00 
(0.00) (0.00) (0.00) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.21 -0.42+ -0.47 
(0.30) (0.25) (0.29) 
Germany -0.21 -0.67+ -0.83** 
(0.38) (0.37) (0.30) 
Ireland -0.19 -0.43 0.20 
(0.25) (0.42) (0.41) 
Italy 0.18 0.09 0.93 
(0.45) (0.42) (0.81) 
Netherlands -0.73+ -0.81* -0.54+ 


(0.38) (0.39) (0.32) 
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Continued 
Inside strategies Outside Strategies 
(1) (2) (3) 
Resource-extraction Public-oriented Base-oriented 
strategies strategies strategies 
Austria 0.34 -0.16 0.17 
(0.51) (0.33) (0.32) 
EU -0.59+ 21377 7% -0.92** 
(0.34) (0.36) (0.33) 
cut1 -0.49 -0.02 -0.94 
(1.05) (0.47) (0.79) 
cut2 0.09 0.36 -0.52 
(1.02) (0.46) (0.74) 
cut3 1.60+ 1.74*** 0.53 
(0.95) (0.47) (0.76) 
Number of Cases 414 416 412 
Pseudo R-sq. 0.19 0.07 0.08 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordered logistic regression with clustered 
standard errors by 13 sectors (see Chapter 2). 


Chapter 5 
Access to Gatekeepers 


Table A5.1 - Explaining frequency of access to different 
venues (ordered logistic regression) for 2020 survey 


Outside venue Inside venues 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Access Access Access access 
Group type 
(Ref: Business and firms) 
Profession groups and 0.12 -0.02 -0.14 -0.09 
unions 
(0.16) (0.14) (0.14) (0.17) 
NGOs and citizen groups 0.01 -0.23+ -0.23+ -0.57*** 
(0.16) (0.14) (0.13) (0.16) 
Resources 
(Ref: Low resources) 
Medium resources 1,12*** 1,34*** 1.55*** 1.46*** 
(0.11) (0.13) (0.16) (0.17) 
High resources 22714 2.47*** 2.50*** 2.20*** 
(0.16) (0.24) (0.25) (0.18) 
Organisation age 
(Ref: < 21 years 
21-50 years -0.18 -0.24 -0.14 0.05 
(0.11) (0.16) (0.12) (0.10) 
more than 50 0.16+ 0.21* 0.20+ 0.31+ 
(0.09) (0.09) (0.10) (0.18) 
Umbrella group -0.00 -0.17* -0.24+ -0.38** 
(0.10) (0.08) (0.13) (0.12) 
Affectedness 0.37 0.39*** 0.34*** 0.24*** 
(0.05) (0.10) (0.08) (0.07) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.08 0.07 -0.09 -0.07 
(0.14) (0.13) (0.10) (0.13) 
Germany -0.25 0.42+ -0.06 -0.46* 
(0.17) (0.24) (0.30) (0.22) 
3 Open Access. © 2022 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. This work is licensed under the 
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Continued 
Outside venue Inside venues 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Access Access Access access 
Ireland -0.40+ 0.59*** -0.10 0.28 
(0.21) (0.18) (0.20) (0.17) 
Italy 0.30 1.20*** 0.39 -0.10 
(0.30) (0.28) (0.24) (0.25) 
Netherlands 0.08 -0.01 0.02 0.06 
(0.19) (0.17) (0.13) (0.16) 
Austria -0.14 0.52+ -0.03 0.11 
(0.23) (0.29) (0.19) (0.24) 
EU -1.08*** -0.53* -0.65*** -1.22*** 
(0.13) (0.22) (0.19) (0.16) 
cut1 0.81** 0.74* 0.23 -1.28** 
(0.28) (0.30) (0.37) (0.42) 
cut2 2.26*** 2.35*** 1.7574% 0.14 
(0.29) (0.29) (0.38) (0.43) 
cut3 3.40*** 3.68*** 3.03*** 1.21** 
(0.28) (0.29) (0.37) (0.40) 
cut4 4.89*** 5.56*** 4.61*** 2.69*** 
(0.28) (0.32) (0.39) (0.40) 
Number of Cases 1,094 1,092 1,092 1,095 
Pseudo R-sq. 0.10 0.12 0.11 0.10 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordered logistic regression with clustered 
standard errors by 13 sectors (see Chapter 2). 
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Table A5.2 — Explaining frequency of access to different 
venues (ordered logistic regression) for 2021 survey 


Outside venue Inside venues 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Access Access Access access 
Group type 
(Ref: Business and firms) 
Profession groups and 0.33+ -0.11 -0.29 -0.08 
unions 
(0.19) (0.24) (0.24) (0.20) 
NGOs and citizen groups 0.41** -0.07 -0.05 -0.21 
(0.15) (0.20) (0.21) (0.16) 
Resources 
(Ref: Low resources) 
Medium resources 1,13%%* 1.64*** 1.61*** 1;37*** 
(0.25) (0.24) (0.25) (0.23) 
High resources 2.07*** 2.65*** 2.51*** 2.11*** 
(0.28) (0.28) (0.35) (0.29) 
Organisation age 
(Ref: < 21 years) 
21-50 years 0.29 0.20 0.23 -0.05 
(0.21) (0.16) (0.16) (0.18) 
more than 50 0.39 0.40+ 0.25 0.32 
(0.25) (0.24) (0.23) (0.32) 
Umbrella group -0.03 -0.31 -0.43+ -0.38 
(0.13) (0.19) (0.22) (0.24) 
Affectedness 0.40*** 0.36*** 0.37*** 0.51*** 
(0.06) (0.07) (0.09) (0.07) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.66*** -0.09 -0.39+ -0.35+ 
(0.16) (0.22) (0.21) (0.18) 
Germany -0.24 0.25 -0.39 -0.50 
(0.31) (0.37) (0.35) (0.33) 
Ireland -0.51 1.18*** 0.30 0.58** 
(0.41) (0.22) (0.28) (0.20) 
Italy -0.30 0.53 -0.49 -0.34 
(0.44) (0.41) (0.50) (0.29) 
Netherlands -0.55* 0.10 0.07 0.11 


(0.26) (0.26) (0.21) (0.15) 
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Continued 
Outside venue Inside venues 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Media Government Parliament Bureaucracy 
Access Access Access access 
Austria -0.04 0.51*** -0.19 0.21 
(0.20) (0.15) (0.20) (0.26) 
EU -0.64** 0.18 -1.07*** -1.49*** 
(0.22) (0.21) (0.31) (0.18) 
cut1 1.90*** 1.37** 0.82+ 0.25 
(0.41) (0.45) (0.43) (0.41) 
cut2 3.54*** 3.37*"* 2.62*** 1.97*** 
(0.41) (0.45) (0.50) (0.44) 
cut3 4.68*** 4.76*** 3.93*** 3.36*** 
(0.43) (0.44) (0.49) (0.46) 
cut4 6.07*** 6.50*** 5.66*** 4.93*** 
(0.48) (0.45) (0.44) (0.41) 
Number of Cases 637 633 636 633 
Pseudo R-sq. 0.10 0.13 0.12 0.12 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordered logistic regression with clustered 
standard errors by 13 sectors (see Chapter 2). 
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Table A5.3 — Explaining if interest group was contacted by 
policymakers for each polity (logit regression) (2020) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (65) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Denmark Sweden Germany Ireland Italy Netherlands Austria European All po- 
Union lities 

Group type 
(Ref: Busi- 
ness and 
firms) 
Profession 0.18 0.89** -1.81 -0.28 -0.66 -0.40 1.50 0.10 0.11 
groups and 
unions 

(0.46) (0.32) (1.11) (0.54) (0.50) (0.50) (1.01) (0.36) (0.23) 
NGOs and -0.40 0.15 -1.96* -0.15 -0.44 -0.67 -1.15 -0.45 -0.43 
citizen 
groups 

(0.64) (0.46) (0.92) (0.56) (0.43) (0.55) (0.83) (0.40) (0.33) 
Resources 
(Ref: Low) 
Medium 1.23*** 1.27* 0.61 1.87*** -1.13 1.34* 1.00 0.36 1.10*** 
resources 

(0.23) (0.56) (0.69) (0.55) (0.98) (0.56) (0.62) (0.31) (0.17) 
High resour- 2.11*** 1.20+ 2.47* 1.90** 0.00 3.57*** 1.69+ 1.12* 1.86*** 
ces 

(0.28) (0.64) (1.01) (0.63) () (0.99) (0.94) (0.44) (0.24) 
Org. age 
(Ref: < 21 
years) 
21-50 0.82* -0.08 0.76 0.35 0.56 -0.13 0.42 0.04 0.17 
years 

(0.35) (0.28) (0.73) (0.29) (0.55) (0.31) (0.75) (0.28) (0.12) 
more than 0.83+ 0.01 -0.54 0.85 1.99** -0.21 0.74 -0.32 0.31* 
50 

(0.43) (0.33) (0.51) (0.64) (0.62) (0.31) (0.90) (0.27) (0.15) 
Umbrella -0.66*** -0.22 -1.57* 0.09 1.15 0.15 0.32 -0.52 -0.28** 
group 

(0.20) (0.27) (0.71) (0.56) (0.82) (0.41) (0.68) (0.39) (0.09) 
Affectedness 0.44*** 0.60*** 0.38* -0.08 0.22 -0.05 0.62** 0.28* 0.30** 


(0.10) (0.17) (0.19) (0.24) (0.56) (0.18) (0.23) (0.14) 0.08 
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Continued 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Denmark Sweden Germany Ireland Italy Netherlands Austria European All po- 
Union lities 
Constant -2.20*** -2.68*** 0.66 -0.41 0.06 0.22 -2.41+ -0.60 -1.41*** 
(0.43) (0.66) (1.19) (0.81) (2.39) (0.46) (1.33) (0.55) (0.29) 
Polity 
(omitted) 
Number of 250 179 77 135 55 130 73 171 1,077 
Cases 
Pseudo 0.16 0.15 0.25 0.17 0.10 0.17 0.28 0.07 0.12 
R-sq. 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Logistic regression with clustered standard errors by 13 


sectors (see Chapter 2). 


Table A5.4 — Explaining frequency by which interest groups 
were contacted by policymakers and the media (ordered logit 


regression) (2021) 


Group type (Ref: Business 
and firms) 


Profession groups 
and unions 


NGOs and citizen 
groups 


Resources 
(Ref: Low resources) 


Medium resources 


High resources 


Government Demand (2021) 


Media Demand (2021) 


(1) 
Invitation to 
comment 


1.18** 
(0.39) 
1.98*** 
(0.37) 


(2) 
Exclusive in- 
vitation 


1.35*** 
(0.28) 
2:2/7* 
(0.31) 


(3) 
Invitation to 
comment 


-0.06 


(0.16) 
-0.25* 


(0.12) 


1.03*** 
(0.21) 
1.93*** 
(0.25) 


(4) 
Exclusive in- 
vitation 


1.00*** 
(0.22) 
1.99*** 
(0.20) 
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Continued 


Government Demand (2021) 


Media Demand (2021) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Invitation to Exclusive in- Invitation to Exclusive in- 
comment vitation comment vitation 
Organisation age 
(Ref: < 21 years) 
21-50 years 0.42* 0.49* 0.28 0.16 
(0.20) (0.20) (0.23) (0.24) 
more than 50 0.81*** 0.58*** 0.69*** 0.39* 
(0.22) (0.15) (0.17) (0.16) 
Umbrella group -0.29** -0.24 -0.04 0.07 
(0.11) (0.24) (0.13) (0.16) 
Affectedness 0.43*** 0.41*** 0.39%*** 0.35*** 
(0.07) (0.08) (0.07) (0.07) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.49+ -0.08 -0.36* 0.04 
(0.29) (0.24) (0.18) (0.23) 
Germany -0.68* -1.04*** -0.39 -0.78* 
(0.27) (0.29) (0.35) (0.37) 
Ireland 0.29 0.15 0.35 0.09 
(0.39) (0.27) (0.23) (0.24) 
Italy -0.17 -0.51 0.39 0.71 
(0.57) (0.51) (0.56) (0.62) 
Netherlands -0.43 -0.24 0.08 0.11 
(0.32) (0.35) (0.30) (0.27) 
Austria -0.38+ -0.66* -0.06 0.16 
(0.23) (0.28) (0.25) (0.25) 
EU -0.30 -0.21 -0.84*** -0.45** 
(0.20) (0.24) (0.25) (0.15) 
cut1 1.08** 1.45* 1.02* 1.94*** 
(0.41) (0.64) (0.42) (0.58) 
cut2 1.57*** 1.97** 1.72*** 2.66*** 
(0.41) (0.65) (0.42) (0.58) 
cut3 3.38*** 3.64*** 3.51*** 4.49*** 
(0.48) (0.72) (0.48) (0.60) 
Number of Cases 633 626 635 624 
Pseudo R-sq. 0.11 0.12 0.10 0.09 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordered logistic regression with clustered 
standard errors by 13 sectors (see Chapter 2). 


Chapter 6 


Lobbying influence 


Table A6.1 - Explaining lobbying influence using three 


proxies (OLS regression) 


2020 2021 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Perceived Policy Perceived Preference 
impact satisfaction impact attainment 
Group type 
(Ref: Business and firms) 
Profession groups and -0.03 -0.39 0.14 0.02 
unions 
(0.20) (0.22) (0.33) (0.21) 
NGOs and citizen groups -0.78** -0.58+ -0.59 -0.71* 
(0.21) (0.27) (0.34) (0.26) 
Resources 
(Ref: Low resources) 
Medium resources 1.14*** 0.08 1.53*** 0.57+ 
(0.19) (0.11) (0.34) (0.28) 
High resources 2.41*** 0.35 2.46*** 1.45*** 
(0.15) (0.23) (0.43) (0.22) 
Affectedness 0.60*** -0.12+ 0.55*** 0.02 
(0.09) (0.06) (0.12) (0.11) 
Organisation age 
(Ref: < 21 years) 
21-50 years 0.08 -0.28 0.22 0.33 
(0.16) (0.19) (0.30) (0.30) 
more than 50 0.63*** 0.31 0.33 0.34 
(0.12) (0.22) (0.35) (0.24) 
Umbrella group -0.54*** 0.08 -0.62** -0.54* 
(0.12) (0.14) (0.18) (0.21) 
Polity (Ref: Denmark) 
Sweden -0.07 -0.10 -0.00 -0.25 
(0.15) (0.21) (0.27) (0.20) 
Germany -0.32 -0.10 -0.92* -0.82+ 
(0.27) (0.40) (0.41) (0.39) 
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Continued 
2020 2021 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Perceived Policy Perceived Preference 
impact satisfaction impact attainment 
Ireland 1.68** 0.58* 0.77+ 0.40 
(0.52) (0.21) (0.42) (0.31) 
Italy 1.78*** -0.25 -0.04 -0.33 
(0.39) (0.31) (0.33) (0.46) 
Netherlands 0.80** 0.54+ -0.04 -0.72* 
(0.24) (0.28) (0.28) (0.26) 
Austria -0.12 -0.36 -0.80 0.16 
(0.48) (0.36) (0.45) (0.36) 
EU 0.09 -0.61* -0.36 0.19 
(0.31) (0.23) (0.40) (0.40) 
Constant 1.23* 5.71*** 1.73** 5,224% 
(0.42) (0.33) (0.54) (0.71) 
Number of Cases 1,081 1,059 625 596 
R-squared 0.27 0.07 0.20 0.09 


Notes: + p<0.10, * p<0.05, ** p<0.01, *** p<0.001. Ordinary least squares regression with clus- 
tered standard errors by 13 sectors (see Chapter 2). 


Chapter 7 
Interest Groups’ Experiences with Lobbying 
during the Pandemic 


Focus Group — Briefing Document 


Welcome to our focus group interview concerning the InterCov project, which 
sheds light on advocacy during the Coronavirus crisis. Thank you again for par- 
ticipating! 


Before we get started, I just want to say something about the purpose of the 


interview, the way we process data, and suggest a simple “ground rule” to ad- 
here to during the interview. 


AIM: We use focus group interviews in the project to try to understand how 
the Coronavirus crisis affected different types of interest organisations and 
their strategies, as well as how the crisis affects interaction and knowledge 
sharing between organisations. We record the conversation today and then 
transcribe it afterwards. 

OUTPUTS: In our later work with that data, we do not aim to say anything 
about individual organisations. We are not interested in that, rather than un- 
derstanding the themes, topics and discussions that are relevant for organ- 
isations during these difficult times. 

CONFIDENTIALITY: We will write at least one scientific article about our ob- 
servations from focus group interviews in three countries (Denmark, Ireland, 
the Netherlands). We will then use examples from the discussion and say, for 
example: an NGO in the health care sector in Denmark experienced such and 
such. As a rule, we will only report the type of organisation (such as NGO, 
trade union, business organisation) and the broad sector if you want ano- 
nymity (and otherwise possibly more details). 

CONSENT: If you have not yet sent the statement of consent with this pref- 
erence, please send it after the interview. 

And if there is anything you are in doubt about, just contact me, this also 
applies if you want to change your preferences regarding your anonymity. 
Of course, as university researchers, we are committed to general ethical 
and legal research standards, and all data is stored securely. 

CHATHAM: But since this is a group conversation rather than an individual 
interview, it is important to also agree on how confidentiality among the par- 
ticipants is considered. I suggest using the fairly well-known Chatham 
House rule, which state that participants are free to use information they 
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receive during the meeting, but neither the identity nor affiliation of the 
speaker or any other participant can be revealed when the information is 
shared. Is it something everyone can agree with? 

— FOCUS GROUP: The interview will probably be more of a conversation than a 
classic interview. 


You are welcome to respond and follow up on each other’s comments. 
I am going to ask two relatively broad questions: 

— one related to the contact with (potential) members or supporters 

— one related to the contacts with policymakers influence on public policy dur- 
ing the coronavirus crisis. In addition, I moderate the debate, possibly ask 
follow-up questions, etc. 


Introduction 


I am not sure if everyone knows each other. Should we just take a short round 
where you introduce yourself and your most immediate impression about the 
conduction of advocacy during the Coronavirus crisis (e.g. it has been difficult 
/ challenging etc.)? 


Membership and supporters 


As I said, we are interested in your relationship with your members during the 
Coronavirus Pandemic. Members are understood here quite broadly: It 
could be member organisations or individuals, very active members (campaign- 
ers) or most financial supporters (supporters, donors) etc. 

The pandemic has probably opened new challenges (negative) (or opportu- 
nities, positive) in terms of keeping in touch with members or attracting new 
supporters. Could you share with us what tactics or best practices you have em- 
ployed to retain/maintain existing members and / or reach and attract new mem- 
bers and / or supporters during this time? (max. 20 minutes) 

Optional additional questions if response to previous questions is limited 
a) How about we start with what can be done to maintain contact with the ex- 

isting members? 

b) Has anyone had similar experiences? Or has it been very different in other 
organisations? 
c) Does anyone want to comment on it or add another point of view? 
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d) And what about members’ participation and input into the organisation’s 
decision making? 

e) How does that work exactly? Can you give an example of that? How did you 
do that? 


Thank you very much. Now we have heard a lot about how the Coronavirus crisis 
has affected relations with the members of the organisations... 


Advocacy and influence 


Next, I would like to talk about the strategies you use or have used to impact 
public policy during the pandemic. 

The Coronavirus crisis has probably had a major impact on your organisa- 
tions’ ability to influence the decision-making process. Can you share your expe- 
riences with advocacy, lobbying, interest representation during this time? And 
what specific tactics and practices have you been able to use to influence the 
agenda of government or other public bodies and / or the policy-making process 
during this pandemic? (max. 20 minutes) 

Optional additional questions if response to previous questions is limited 
a) Can you give some examples of specific situations where your organisation 

tried to gain access to decision makers during the crisis? 

b) Has anyone had similar experiences? Or has it been very different for other 
organisations? 

c) Does anyone want to comment on it or add another point of view? Suggest 
best practices? 


Input to the questionnaire 


Time flies / Now we are almost done. We would like to use the last few minutes of 

the focus group to brainstorm with you to get input on the design of the second 

wave of our questionnaire survey. Our purpose is to uncover topics that have 
been most important to the organisations’ work during the pandemic. 

a) Therefore, we would like to start by asking you to note down the 5 most im- 
portant topics / keywords (which could be challenges, opportunities, strate- 
gic considerations, etc.) that we should include in the study. Afterwards, we 
share and discuss these key words here in the focus group. 
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Note here the 5 most important topics (e. g. the organisations’ challenges, oppor- 
tunities, strategic considerations, etc.) that our study should address. 


Debriefing 


Thank you so much for your time today! As I said, you are very welcome to get in 
touch with me if you have questions and / or comments. 

Our next step in the project is to conduct interviews in three countries, and 
post the second wave of our questionnaire survey in May. We have three working 
papers, which you will find on our website. 

I will stay here for a few minutes if there are follow up questions right away. 


Sampling frame for focus groups: Type of Membership, Policy 
Area and Definition of Membership 


Based on the samples for the cross-country surveys (see: Junk et al. 2021, Supple- 
mentary Material), we selected organisations to systematically vary the type of 
membership (i.e. varying the type of interest group) and main policy area of in- 
fluence (i.e. varying the main sector of activity) according to survey responses. 

The four focus groups in each country systematically varied the group type 
and sector in which the interest group was active (Berkhout et al. 2021). We chose 
the group type and policy area for Focus Group 1 in each country based on the 
number of observations in the survey sample. This means we assessed what 
group type/policy combinations had sufficient numbers of observations across 
countries to ensure we could include this type of group in all focus groups 
and countries (i.e. to increase comparability across countries and focus groups). 
This ended up being NGOs in the health and social policy. The other three group 
types included in focus groups with diverse membership were: business associ- 
ations, associations of professionals and labour unions, in addition to NGOs. 

When selecting the other sectors for the focus groups with diverse policy 
areas, we again assessed which sector/group type combinations would allow 
us to sample the same types of organisations in the respective focus group in 
all countries. These were: Education, Sports and Culture; Environment, and De- 
velopment/Human Rights, in addition to Health/Social Work for FG2 (where only 
NGOs are included). For FG4 (with diverse group types) these were: Agriculture 
and Forestry; Education; Sports and Culture; Transportation, Storage and Hospi- 
tality, in addition to Health/Social work. 
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While selecting based on these sector/group type combinations, we only in- 
cluded groups that have a membership base, in a broad understanding. This 
means, in addition to formal membership groups (i.e. the Dutch ‘verenigingen’ 
/ Danish ‘foreninger’), our broad definition of membership implies the inclusion 
of other organisations if they rely on member/supporter funding or volunteering. 
‘Members’ here does not have to refer to individuals, but can be member organ- 
isations (such as the patient and disability organisations in the Danish Disability 
Association/‘Dansk Handicap Forbund’), or companies (such as the member 
companies in the association Veterinary Industry Nordic). Moreover, foundations 
(i.e. the Dutch ‘stichtingen’) are included, when meaningful charitable funding is 
provided or volunteering is organised. 


Overview of organisations 


Importantly, all respondents were asked to sign a consent form before the inter- 
views, including agreeing on questions about anonymity. Tables A7.1-3 give an 
overview of focus group composition based on these answers. Where it says 
“anonymous”, the group representative preferred the organisation to stay anon- 
ymous. 


Table A7.1: Focus group composition: Denmark 


Health and social policy Four diverse policy areas 
Only NGOs Hjerneskadeforeningen Dansk Handicap Forbund 

Diabetesforeningen Transparency International 

Alzheimerforeningen Danmark 

Danske Patienter Rådet for Grøn Omstilling 

Dansk Aktionærforening 

Four diverse membership groups (anonymous) Nyreforeningen 

Veterinary Industry (anonymous) 

Nordic Metal Maritime 

Yngre Læger Skole og Forældre 


(anonymous) 
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Table A7.2: Focus group composition: Ireland 


Health and social policy Four diverse policy areas 
Only NGOs Down Syndrome Ireland Irish Cancer Society 
Heart Children Ireland Irish Rural Link 
Fighting Blindness Irish Martial Arts Commission 
(anonymous) (anonymous) 
(anonymous) 


Four diverse membership groups Irish Association of Social CPA Ireland 


Workers Rare Diseases Ireland 
Irish Kidney Association National Bus and Rail Union 
(anonymous) (anonymous) 


Table A7.3: Focus group composition: Netherlands 


Health and social policy Four diverse policy areas 
Only NGOs Netwerk Rondom Voedselbanken Nederland 

MPN Stichting Stichting voor werkende 

Sensiplan ouders 

IPSO Vredesorganisatie Pax 


Free Press Unlimited 


Four diverse member- Register beroepsbeoefenaren comple- KWF Kankerbestrijding 

ship groups mentaire zorg (RBCZ) Stichting Consortium Ber- 
VGVZ, de Vereniging van Geestelijk oepsonderwijs 
VerZorgers Vereniging Diervoederspecia- 
Ergotherapie Nederland liteiten en 
Neurofibromatose Vereniging Neder- Diergezondheidsproducten 
land (NFVN) Nederland 

(VDDN) 


FNV Horecabond 
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